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SKINNER’S ‘LIFE OF MONK.’ 
(See 1" 8, i. 377.) 

On April 13, 1850, Mz. W. D. Caristie con- 
tributed to ‘N. & Q.’ an article on Thomas 
Skinner's ‘Life of Monk,’ which the following 
documents will serve to complete. Skinner, as 
Mr. Curistie shows, was urged to undertake 
Monk’s life by his son Christopher, the second 
Duke of Albemarle. “To which end,” writes 
Skinner, “he would furnish me with all his papers 
that belonged to his late father and his secretaries.” 
Monk’s secretary, Sir William Clarke, had been 
killed in June, 1666, in the Dutch war. His 
widow had married Dr. Samuel Barrow, who had 
been chief physician to Monk’s army in Scotland, 
and some of her first husband’s papers had thus 
passed into Barrow’s possession. To Barrow, at 
the Duke of Albemarle’s suggestion, Skinner 
accordingly applied for information, sending at the 
same time a copy of the book which he had pre- 
viously written on the Restoration, viz., the third 
part of ‘ Elenchus Motuum,’ or ‘ Motus Compositi,’ 
as it was called by Skinner. The letters are from 
Egerton MS. 2618, ff. 136, 138 :— 

S,—I haue herewith sent you this little booke, wich 
you may please, att y" vacancy, to peruse, & wherein you 
obserue I haue failed in the relation, or omitted materiale 
circumstances, I intreat you will please so far to rectify 
& enlighten me as to draw up such additions & emenda- 
tions as you find most agreable to yr owne knowledge. 
And wherein you obserue my omissions, to releiue me 


allso therein, Besides that publique acknowledgment 
wich I shall think my selfe bound to make of that light 
& assist Ir from you, I shall now only now 
render you this private assurance that I am 

S* yr most humble & obleidged servant 


Tuo: SKYNNER, 
This Monday May the 27% 78, 
when you shall thinke fitt, so far to favour me, please to 
direct yr I’tre to me att my howse in Colchester, & con- 
vayed by the post. 
[Addressed For the much Honoured Dt Barrow att 
his howse in Fulham These are. 


the Towne, I tooke to 
send you, e stage coachman of yr Towne, the 
Booke I hed formerly published. Beieiving itt the 
easiest way for me to contract yr trouble on my behalfe, 
vpon the perusall of itt, to favour me with such Altera- 
tions & additions as in yr better knowledge of all that 
affaire, you should find necessary, & directing them to 
the number, on the severall pages, where you find them 
most needefull, 

I gave my Ld Duke, both in my returne home, & since, 
an account of yr great readinesee to comply with his 
requests in obleidging me by yr assistance, for the better 
perfecting the intended edition. The same account of 
that helpe you had promised me, I gave to my Ld of 
Bathe as I returned from you. And shall very thank- 
fully acknowledge farther yr assistance, in the best & 
most publique manner I am able, 

And now 8", if I am nott too importune, I shall be 
very glad to heare from you att yr next leisure, having 
gon as far as I thinke convenient till I haue the favour 
of yr farther information to 

S* yr very humble servant 
Tuo: SKYNNER. 
This last of July, from my howse in Colchester, 

if you haue heard or know any particulars of the late 
Duke of Albem: life from his youth till he came to 
comand in Scotland, please to favour me therewith, for, 
Iam no wayes satisfied with that scattered account in 
Dt Gumble, 

[Addressed] For the much Honoured Dt Barrow att 
his howse in Fulham These with Care Middlesex, 

Skinner does not appear to have received 
much help from Barrow, and his ‘ Life of Monk’ is 
much inferior to Gumble’s. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to remember that the book was published 
posthumously, and was probably unfinished. 

C. H. 


A CASE OF CONSPIRACY IN INDIA, 

In 1872 I held an office in India which brought 
me into close connexion with some remarkable 
judicial proceedings. I sent an account of the case 
to a relative in this country, and this account has 
recently chanced to return to my possession. I 
send it to you without any alteration, and hope 
7 ry: consider it worthy of being recorded in 

The ancient city of Surat was formerly the 
emporium of a vast trade. All the European 
nations that traded with India had factories or 
mercantile establishments within its walls, and the 
river Taptee gave access to commerce from all 
parts of the world. Surat came into the possession 
of England about the end of last century, and 
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its trade has of late years completely declined. 
The rival importance of Bombay and the establish- 
ment of the railway from Bombay to the cotton 
districts of Gujerat bas proved its death - blow. 

portions of the town are deserted and in 
ruins, although the memory of its greatness still 
lives in its imposing city wall, said to be sixteen 
miles in length, and provided with numerous gate- 
ways, at each of which guards for police purposes 
and for the collection of octrot are kept up. 

At one of these gates, on a dark night in the 
latter end of 1871, two Parsis came up, bringing 
with them the nearly senseless body of a Hindoo 
whom they had found lying, wounded and bleed- 
ing, on the roadside about a mile from the gate. 
The policeman on duty took the wounded man 
and the Parsis to the Foujdar, or chief native 
police officer, of the city, to whom, when he had 
recovered a little strength, he told his story. He 
said he was a merchant of Bombay, and that he 
bad started that morning by train from Bombay, 
with five hundred rupees in cash, to make some 
purchases at a fair in Kattiawar, which he intended 
to reach by the ferry from a point about eighteen 
miles north of Surat. In the carriage with him 
were four persons whom he knew by sight, although 
he was not otherwise acquainted with them. In 
the course of conversation it appeared that these 

rsons were also to leave the train at Surat and 
that their destination was in the same direction as 
his, They offered to accompany him as far as the 
ferry, to which they said they knew a short road, 
and advised him to stay with them, at a respectable 
fodginy-house near the station, till the cool of the 
evening, when they would all start together. Sus- 
pecting nothing, and trusting to the respectability 
of his friends, who were got up in the proper style 
ef Hindoo traders, the poor man fell into the trap, 
and no sooner had they cleared the city gate on 
their way to the ferry than the pretended mer- 
chants set on him, demanded his money, and one 
of them struck him with a knife in the chest, in- 
flicting a terrible wound, from the effect of which 
he sank senseless, and was brought in, robbed and 
bleeding, by the first passers-by. 

This was his story as told to the city Foujdar, 
who lost no time in informing the superintendent 
of police, and sent the wounded man to the 
hospital. The neighbourhood was scoured by 
mounted police during the night, but no trace of 
the robbers was found, and it was evident that they 
had not gone on towards the ferry. News was 
sent to Bombay, where the police were more success- 
ful, and on the indications given by the wounded 
man, three out of the four criminals were arrested 
and brought to Surat, where they were confronted 
with their victim, and at once identified, and kept 
in close arrest, notwithstanding their protestations 
that they had not left Bombay and knew nothing 
of the complainant, his wounds or his money. In 


the course of three weeks the wound was soffi- 
ciently healed to admit of his appearing before the 
magistrate, when a mass of evidence was forth- 
coming to confirm his statements. The keeper of 
the lodging-house and a friend of his, the police- 
man at the gate by which they left Surat, a potter 
at work near the roadside, a labourer returning 
from the fields, all contributed evidence of the 
most convincing nature, and the three culprits 
were duly committed to take their trial at the 
criminal sessions. 

There are two ways of trying sessions cases in 
India. In some districts, where educated natives 
are numerous, cases are tried by a jury, whose 
decision is final as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. In other districts the judge is assisted 
by three assessors, who are selected by lot froma 
list of the respectable inhabitants, and who deliver 
their opinion at the close of a trial as to the guilt 
of the accused. The judge is not, however, bound 
by the opinion of the assessors, but after receiving 
it he delivers his own judgment; and if he finds 
the accused guilty, he passes sentence according to 
law. In the case in point, the assessors, notwith- 
standing the convincing evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, and the breakdown of the alibi set up by one 
at least of the accused, unanimously declared that 
the accused were not guilty. Onthe judge fell the 
onus of a decision. With a sagacity that does 
him credit, as the sequel will show, the judge stated 
in his finding that the evidence was too good for 
him, that every link in the chain was so thoroughly 
completed as to fill him with suspicion, which the 
wound, and the wound alone, was able to remove. 
He could not get over the patent fact of this wound, 
the severity of which was so great that a European 
officer, not unaccustomed to such scenes, fainted at 
the sight of it. The accused were, therefore, con- 
victed and sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of years, and duly incarcerated in Surat gaol, where 
we will leave them for a time. 

In the spring of 1872 some prisoners were being 
tried before a judge of the High Court at Bombay 
for a conspiracy, when certain revelations were 
made by an approver which led to the judge 
addressing the Government of Bombay, and orders 
were issued for a thorough inquiry into the case 
tried at Surat some months before. These inquiries 
were made, and resulted in the three supposed 
criminals being set at liberty, and a number of 
persons being tried for a detestable conspiracy. It 
was proved at the trial that the man who was 
wounded outside the gates of Surat belonged toa 
gang who were in the habit of letting out their 
services to gratify the vengeance or the hate of any 
individuals rich enough to hire them. This was 
effected not by employing the stiletto of the assas- 
sin or the match of the incendiary, but by mis- 
directing the course of British law and British 
justice, and making it an awful instrument of 
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wrong and injury. The four men who travelled 
with the wounded victim were fellow members 
with him of the same gang, but dressed in the 
costume of those who were to be implicated in the 
pretended crime. The party left Surat after dusk, 
and when they reached a lonely place, one of them 
eubmitted to be wounded in such a manner as to 
produce a terrible gash and a great flow of blood, 
without fatal consequences or permanent injury. 
The others then made the best of their way back to 
the railway station and thence to Bombay. And 
some of the gang returned in a few days to Surat 
with a sum of money, by means of which the 
necessary witnesses, including at least two police- 
men, were suborned and prepared for the trial of 
the innocent victims whom the wounded accom- 
plice had denounced. 

It appeared that the man who allowed himself to 
be wounded had died of fever some time before 
the discovery of his guilt, and one or two others 
of the conspirators had absconded and avoided 
arrest; but with these few exceptions, all the 
actors in this tragedy, against whom the charges of 
conspiracy or perjury could be brought with rea- 
sonable hope of success, were committed for trial 
before the High Court at Bombay, and it is satis- 
factory to know that all who were so committed 
have been convicted by a jury and sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. Native society in 
Bombay was thus freed from a dreadful scourge, as 
the gang was proved to have undertaken at least 
three other enterprises similar to the Surat one, 
and there was reason to suspect their connexion 
with even a greater number of cases. 

The trial elicited some curious facts. The per- 
son at whose instigation the Surat case was got up 
was a wealthy Hindoo merchant trading in Bom- 
bay, who had some spite against the three men 
who were imprisoned on false evidence. He seems 
to have known of the existence of the gang, and to 
have found no difficulty in placing himself in com- 
munication with them, and for two thousand 
rupees paid down the chiefs of the gang undertook 
to carry out his wishes. When it came to settling 
which of the gang was to be wounded, one of them 
offered to undertake this disagreeable réle, receiving 
only the same share of the bribe as the rest, and 
not the quarter share to which he would otherwise, 
by the custom of the gang, have been entitled, pro- 
vided that he might be allowed todenounce a private 
enemy of his own, as well as the three persons indi- 
cated by the merchant. After some demur this was 
agreed to, and the wounded man accordingly laid 
his information as against four instead of three 
assassins. But when the three men were arrested 
in Bombay, an intimation was given to the fourth 
man, the special object of the wounded man’s 
jealousy, that trouble was in store for him unless 

renounced all claim to a certain lady, declared 
to be his wife, and gave her up to his rival lying 


wounded at Surat, along with a sum of money. 
Such was the terrible character of the gang that 
the husband gladly accepted the terms, paid the 
money, gave up the lady, and kept out of the way 
of the police, whose search after him was, it may 
be supposed, slackened in eagerness in proportion 
as the gang no longer required his arrest to be 
accomplished. It is difficult to conceive a state of 
society in which such a demand could be made, and 
tamely complied with. 

It is still more terrible to contemplate the un- 
questioning readiness with which the police seem 
to have lent themselves to the purposes of the 
gang and to purveying and providing evidence for 
them. It would be supposed that no person, with 
the sense of right and wrong, could view without 
abhorrence so detestable a conspiracy ; but here we 
have the painful spectacle of experienced police- 
men, of long and approved service, well paid and 
enjoying the full confidence of their European 
superiors, lending themselves for a miserable bribe 
to a scheme of dark crime, coming forward as 
witnesses and urging others to do the same, mis- 
leading their superiors, and allowing three inno- 
cent men to lie in gaol for many months. This 
case has exposed some dark and gloomy corners of 
native life and society in India, and presents a 
true but sad picture of the task before us, of the 
evils to be eradicated and of the tools we have to 
work with. Siema. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 342.) 


Parton mentions a petition addressed to the so- 
called Parliament of the Interregnum that brings 
to light a few curious particulars touching Lincoln’s 
Ion Fields so far back as the reign of Edward IIT. 
It speaks of the record (Rot. Claus., anno 49 
Edward III., mem. 40 dorso) as showing that 


“in those times [about 1376) this field was a common 
walking and sporting place for the Clerks of the Chancery, 
apprentices, and students of the law, and citizens of 
London ; and that by a clamorous complaint made by 
them unto the King, that one Roger Legel had privil 
laid and hid many iron engines called caltrappes, a8 w 
in the bottome as the top of a certaine trench in Fiket’s 
Fields, neere the bishop of Chichester’s house, where the 
said clerkes, apprentices, and other men of the raid city, 
had wont to have their common passage, in wh ch place 
he knew they daily exercised their common walks and 
disports, with a malicious and malevolent intent, that 
all who came upon the said trench, should be maimed, 
or else most grievously hurt ; which engines were found 
by the aforesaid clerkes, apprentices, and others pass- 
ing that way, and brought before the King's Councel 
in the Chapter-house of the Friars, preachers of London, 
and there openly showed ; that bereupon the said Roger 
was brought before the said Councell, confessed his said 
fault and malice in manner aforesaid, and thereupon 
submitted himself to the King and his councell, where- 
upon the said Roger was sent to the King’s prison of the 
Fleete, there to expect the King’s grace.” 
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Thence the Interregnum lawyers conclude, what 

makes strongly for their case, 
“that any device to interrupt or deprive such clerks 
and citizens, of their free common walking or disport 
there, is a nui d off punishable by the King 
and his Councell, by fine and long imprisonment ; and 
that the King and Councell have ever been very careful 
Fe mae the liberties and interests of the lawyers 
and citizens in these fields, or their cure and refresh- 
ment.” 

The whole of this account is valuable, as carrying 
back reference to the spot at so very early a period 
in relation to a civic or social matter. The only 
notice prior to it is that of the Templars’ jousting 
place—Campus Templariorum. The petition was 
entitled ‘‘ The humble petition of the parishioners 
of the parishes of St Clement Danes ; St Dunstanes 
in the West ; S* Andrew’s, Holborn ; and St Giles 
in the Fields, in the county of Middlesex, in or 
neere unto Lincoln’s Inne Fields.” The citing 
of Roger to the ‘‘Chapterhouse of the Friars, 

ers of London,” seems to me to involve the 
that for some time after the departure of the 
White Friars, the lawyers who took possession of 
the premises for an Inn of Court kept the build- 
ings of the Old Temple very much in the condition 
in which the Friars had handed them over to them. 
Everything probably continued pretty nearly in 
statu quo until about the time of Henry VII., 
when Lovels fine old gate was built, after which 
they went on to erect the quaint chambers in Old 
uare, and whatever buildings north of the chapel 
existed before Taylor set up the painful incongruity 
of Stone Buildings. Old Square is being remodelled 
now—under protest from its tenants, however—by 
an amateur hand, which, from what has lately been 
done, seems to draw its inspiration from some sub- 
urban almshouse of the Worshipful Company of 
Oandlestick-makers, or perhaps the Tailors’ Refuge, 
where the design was left to their goose to furnish. 
This work may last to the end of the present 
century if left to its own stability, though it is 
incumbent on our esthetical taste that it should 
be removed at once. Instead of this, however, we 
are told that the same dexterous hand is eager to 
attack Lovel’s noble and characteristic old gate- 
way, which as it stands in its massive strength 
seems to scorn kinship with these mushroom alms- 
houses just placed by it. 

In spite, however, of all the endeavours to make 
the ways in Lincoln’s Inn Fields less “founderous 
and impassible in wet weather,” they fell back into 
the condition of a common field, so that in 1698 
on a grand scale were published by Cavendish 

eedon, of Lincoln’s Inn, There were to be figures 
of the twelve Apostles, and waterworks at each 
corner, to be supplied from Hampstead ponds, and 
the model of St. Mary’s Chapel was to hy conned 
io the centre from a design of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s. But nothing of all this was ever carried 
iato execution. 


We learn from Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera’ that the first 
toll ever levied in England took its rise in 
St. Giles’s from a commission issued in 1346 
(Edward III.), to the master of the hospital here, 
and to John de Holborne, to take toll upon all 
cattle passing along in the highways leading from 
the Bar of the old Temple to the hospital of St. 
Giles, as also on the Charing Cross road (possibly 
St. Martin’s Lane) and Portpoole (now Gray’s Inn 
Lane), the said tolls to be laid out in repair of the 
respective highways. The rates ran to about one 

mny in the pound ad valorem, to be paid by all. 
The exemption was very singular. Lords and 
ladies were to go free, as well as all religious 
orders and those belonging to the Church ; in fact, 
all were to be exempted who could best afford to 
pay the rate. 

The strip of land between the north side of these 
fields and Holborn seems to bave run almost from 
Holborn Bars past all the turnstiles right away to the 
Via de Aldewych, or Drury Lane, growing greatly in 
breadth towards the west. A ditch called Spencer’s 
Dig cut it off from Fickett’s Field. This ditch 
seems to have run as nearly as possible on what is 
now the south side of Great Queen Street. Purton 
says it was all called ‘‘le Spencer’s lond.” The 
Spencers, he says, or Dispensators, held it, though 
under them different tenants were in possession as 
it gradually got built upon. In the assessment of 
1623 buildings are not mentioned westward of 
what is now Gate Street, at the west corner of the 
square. But there were two alleys, consisting of 
small houses, one of which was called “ Thornton’s 
Alley,” the other ‘‘ Partridge Alley,” which ran 
back as courts from the houses in Holborn into Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. These, therefore, would have 
been known to Milton when he took the smaller 
house in Holborn after giving up his garden house 
in Barbican, as mentioned in Phillips’s ‘ Life of 
Milton,’ 1694. 

Beyond these two alleys the ground remained 
long unbuilt upon and, as a piece of waste land, 
became a scene of the lowest Sissipation. In the 
reign of Charles II, the first buildings were put up 
on the eastern half by Mr. William Whetstone, a 
vestryman of St. Giles’s(not in the time of Charles I., 
as Cunningham and Wheatley give it). Hence it 
was called Whetstone Park, and the other half was 
continued by a Mr. Phillips, and went under the 
name of “ Phillips’s Rents.” ‘* Pargiter’s Court” 
was then built by a Mr. Pargiter, which was after- 
wards called ‘‘ Feathers Court.” Strype, writing 
in 1723, describes the place as noted for its once 
infamous and vicious inhabitants, and adds, “which 
some years since were forced away.” Cunningham 
tells us that since 1708 it has chiefly consisted of 
stables. This he gets from Hatton’s ‘New View 
of London,’ which was published in that year. He 
says it was long notorious, so much so that in 1632 
it was on that account attacked by the London 
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apprentices. Samuel Butler also writes in a 
ptr way about its profligacy. But though I 
have tried, I cannot verify the passage, so that I 
begin to think the lines are not Butler's at all. A 
dozen writers quoting them as such counts for 
nothing. They only copy. 

And make a brothel of a palace, 

Where harlots ply, as many tell us, 

Like brimstones in a Whetstone ale-house. 

From what is shown above it becomes quite 
apparent that when the attack of the apprentices 
took place (1632) the ground was uobuilt upon. 
Thus it was an open-air fight, in which the appren- 
tices drove away the dissolute squatters from the 

t—a sort of row at a fair. Butler's lines (if 

tler’s), on the other hand, relate clearly to the 
profligacy that had sprung up in his own day, frem 
which I infer that the above citation must occur, if 
anywhere, in the third part of ‘ Hudibras,’ or in 
Samuel Batler’s minor poems, though I have 
failed to find it. The six other references pro- 
duced by Cunningham are all of them belonging 
to the post-Restoration period, and show that 
the lewd history of the spot portrayed in 
literature came in with Charles IJ. and the 
building speculations of projectors that swarmed 
at the period. Ever since the national danger of 
an unmanagable metropolis has been exacerbating 
continually, weakening the State as it grows, like 
the enlarged liver of a Strasburgh goose, or, to 
borrow from a verifiable e in Butler, the 
danger has grown more and more imminent— 

For great towns, like to crocodiles, are found 
T’ th’ belly aptest to receive a mortal wound. 

The first part of ‘Hudibras’ appeared in 1663, 
the second in 1664, and the third in 1678. Now 
the lines above in question could scarcely have 
been penned earlier than the date last mentioned, 
as the mere buildings must have taken some time 
to run up, and a few years would be required to 
establish the unsavoury reputation. 

The western half of Whetstone Park, built by 
Phillips, seems for a short time to have been called 
Phillips Rents and Phillips Yard. In the parish 
documents these names may be found, I suppose, 
but I believe they do not occur in literature, nor 
do they appear in the table of the parish clerks, 
1732. The more striking appellation of Whet- 
stone Park seems to have see Moses’ rod to 
them, and to have eaten them up bodily. So the 
name of Feathers Court* has swallowed up that of 
Pargiter Court, and is found in the parish clerk’s 
table, as ate all three of the Turnstiles, Little 
Prince’s Street, and Little Queen Street. Now 
that we are again in contact with Prince’s Street 
and its little square, I will take the opportunity to 
refer readers to ‘N. & Q.’ (6 8. vii. 446) for a 
note of some interest touching the spot. It speaks 


* So called from a sign in Holborn, 


of the narrow street, now called Gate Street, as 
being until recently “known as Prince’s Street.” 
Was the name changed by the now disgraced and 
defunct Board of Works? I could well wish the 
mania for useless changes were dead with it. 
The one house that gave name to the square was 
then but just pulled down and had a stone let into 
its wall, inscribed “ Prince’s Square 1736.” The 
locality presents another dated house, viz., 
Hamley’s toy-shop, corner of New Turnstile, that 
has a stone inscribed ‘‘ New Turnstyle 1688.” 
Also the keystone of the arch of Arch Row, lead- 
ing to Sardinia Street, with “‘ Duke Street 1648.” 
I suppose this to stand for 1648/9, in the January 
of which year King Charles lost his head, and the 
other date is that of the memorable Revolution. 
Both dates are emphatic. En passant, may we 
not hope that in future something will be seriously 
undertaken to preserve such relics as these from 
perishing with the houses they appertain to? We 
cannot prevent despoilers nor withhold them from 
their ruthless spoliations, but we could make it law 
that when they thus act they shall lose all right and 
title to relics of this sort, and be forced, under sub- 
stantial penalties, to deliver them up to the British 
Museum free of charge, where a room shall be 
devoted to them, such as they have at the Guildhall 
for things of this kind that occur within the City 
liberties, To treat them, as is now the case, as 
rubbish to be carted away, only betrays the extreme 
barbarity that underlies so much of our empty and 
pretentious modern culture, There will soon be 
a multitude of minor relics disengaged when 
Holywell Street is thrown into the Strand—that 
dear old gilded crescent moon, with a face in the 
inner curve, for instance. If we do not act 
promptly these things will be suddenly knocked 
down some late winter evening, and the rubbish 
cart destroy in a moment all further chance of 
antiquarian record. The callous indifference of 
the majority of Londoners to their city is most 
curious, ey would knock down VITI.’s 
Chapel to put up a cabman’s rest, whilst they will 
pay half a crown a head by the million to look at 
a ridiculous miniature of Old London as foolish as 
the Christmas ornaments on a children’s cake. 
Such a people should be fortunate, for Dame 
Fortane loves her thirty million fools, and ought 
to take care of them, as creatures quite incapable 
of doing that office for themselves. She 
Conducts them blindfold, and advances 
Born naturals by blinder chances. 

There isa token, fortunately extant, described 
by Barn, which gives more solid information about 
William Whetstone by far than we should have 
reached by any other means. It is inscribed as 
follows : Witt1am Waerstons—In the field, a 
Negro boy. Rev. In Hotnorne 1653—W. I. W. 
in the field.” The “black boy” on obverse holds 
a tobacco-leaf in the right hand and has a roll of 
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tobacco under the left arm. Akerman says “ hold- 
ing a pipe.” This signifies that Whetstone was a 
tobacconist on the south side of Holborn, near the 
Turnstile. He was overseer to St. Giles’s in 1655, 
and was, of course, well to do, else he could not 
have undertaken the building operations. Dryden 
and Nat Lee call it Whetstone’s Park, and Cunning- 
ham follows suit, But the world at large cares 
nothing for the correctness of things (in which for 
mere matters of phrasing I think it is right), and 
the name is now and hereafter to be Whetstone 
Park. ©. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 
(To be continued.) 


Taz Wipow or Tosias M.D. 
(1721-1771).—It is to be hoped that the charit- 
able public liberally responded to the annexed 
touching appeal, inserted in the London Chronicle, 
September 12-14, 1782, vol. lii., No. 4024, 
p. 262 :— 

“ Fire at Jamaica.—Anne Smollett, Widow of the late 
Dr. Tobias Smollett, humbly begs leave to represent that 
by a letter received from her agent Mr. Agnus Macbean, 
dated Kingston, 6th March, 1752, she is informed of the 
melancholy misfortune befallen her by the late dreadful 
fire, which has intirely d her t ts and 
property at that place,and reduced her into the most 
deplorable state. Being in a foreign country, at a great 
distance from her native island Jamaica, in a very infirm 
state of health, far advanced in years, and now deprived 
of every means of support; thus oppressed with grief, 
which such a dire and most unexpected stroke of Pro- 
vidence has caused her, she is under the necessity to 
recur to the hnown humanity and benevolence of her 
Country, and hopes she shall receive from their generosity 
such support as may enable her to finish with decency 
the few days which God may be pleased to spare her, and 
which will be employed in offering her prayers to the 
Supreme for the protection and bappi of ber humane 
benefactors. Subscriptions are received at the following 
Bankers: Sir Robert Herries and Co. St. James’s-street ; 
Mess. Crofts, Devaynes, Dawes. aud Noble, Pall-mall; 
Lefevre, Curries, James, and Yallowley, Cornhill ; and 
Sir William Lemon, Bart. Furly, Lubbock, and Co. 
Mansion-house-street.” 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


ugEN Eveanor.—There has just been mention 
of Queen Eleanor (8" 8. iv. 349). Iam not aware 
that there has been a note upon the myth of 
her sucking the poison from ber husband’s arm. 
Faller, in his ‘ History of the Holy War’ (Cambr., 
1638, bk. iv. ch. xxix.), writes :— 

“It is storied how (Speed) Elenor his lady sucked all 
the poieon out of his wounds, without doing any harm to 
her self : so sovereigne a medicine is a woman's tongue 
anointed with the vertue of loving affection....... Yet can 

not stand with what (see Fox, ‘ Martyr,’ p, 337) others 
have written,” 

Yet Jeremy Taylor, in his ‘ Measures and Offices 
of Friendship,’ in 1657, has, as if it were trae,— 

“I believe some wives have been the best friends in 
the world; and few stories can out-do the nobleness and 


Dayret Hipwett. 


piety of that lady that sucked the poisonous purulent 
matter from the wound of her brave prince in the hol 
land, when an assassin had pierced him with a veno 
arrow. 

Upon this Eden has the note: “ Eleanor Queen 
of Edward I. The authority for the story is 
Rodericus Sanctius, ‘ Hist, Span.,’ part i. cap. iv.” 
(* Works,’ vol. i. p. 94). 

How the statement of other writers, as Fuller 
has it, is incompatible with the story is shown 
in a note on the “ Attempted Assassination of 
Edward I. at Acre,” in Bentley’s ‘ Excerpta 
Historica,’ Lon., 1833. Ep. 


* Micuery,” Knavery, 1573,— 

“Thomas Hardye of Morpeith, shomaker, aged about 
40 years...... saith that John Bell, articulate, as this 
examinate belyvith, is no sufficient wytnes; for that, 
bytwixt Christenmas and Easter last, the said Bell dwelte 
with this deponent att Morpeith, as his hyred man, and 
for that he was suspecte of michery and untrewetb, con- 
cerninge a shirt of one Thomas Somer, therfor the Alder- 
man and his fellowes, of the occupacion of shomakers 
ther, put the said Beil from this examinates service, unto 
such tyme as he brought them a certificat from New- 
castell concerninge the said shirt, which to this day the 
said Bell haith nott doon.”—‘ Dur! Depositions ’ 
(Surtees Society, 1845), p. 251. 


Peacock Freataers Untucky.—To kee 
cock feathers in the house is believed to be oe A 
but until the other day I had not heard that so 
long as they were kept the daughters of the house 
would have no suitors for their hands in marriage. 

Pavut Brervey. 


Jouy Ferripiace, M.P. ror Berxsarre, 1626- 
1644.—He was of Swinebrook, co. Oxford, and was 
one of the members who deserted the Parliament 
at Westminster for the rival assembly at Oxford, 
for which he was, with many others, disabled on 
January 22, 1643/4. In October, 1646, he com- 
pounded under the Oxford Articles, and was fined 
1,943. When and where did he die? He was 
certainly dead before the Restoration, but seems 
to have been alive in January, 1651, when “ John 
Fettiplace of Swinebrook” was assessed at 1,0001. 
(vide ‘Calendar of Committee for Advance of 
Money,’ p. 3081), unless this reference applies to 
his nephew and heir. It is, I believe, usually 
taken for granted that this M.P., at all events after 
1640, is identical with Sir John Fettiplace, of 
Childrey, who was created a baronet in 1661. Mr. 
Tudor Sherwood has, however, courteously supplied 
me with some notes of the Fettiplace family, which 
seem conclusively to disprove this supposition, and 
to establish the identity of the M.P. Sir Edmund 
Fettiplace, of Childrey, or of Swinebrook, in 
Childrey; knighted in 1603, died in 1613, leaving, 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Roger Alford 
(to whom he was married after 1580 and before 
1590), a numerous issue. His eldest son John 
succeeded him, and was living in 1648, Assum- 
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ing bis birth about 1585 (his second brother was 
born in 1590), he might well hold Parliamentary 
honours in 1644, and be living in 1651. Upon 
his death, s.p. and apparently unmarried, his next 
brother, Edward, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
seems to have inherited, but died before the 
Restoration, leaving, with other issue, a son John, 
the first baronet in 1661. W. D. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire, 


Wrcnwoop Forest.—Peter Heylyn’s ‘Cosmo- 
graphie,’ folio, 1669 (with an engraved title, ‘‘ the 
3d Edition Corrected & Inlarged by the Author, 
1667”), has a long autobiographical introduction, 
in which occurs this ancedote :— 

“* A Countrey-customer I did meet with once, a servant 
of my elder Brother's, sent by him with some Horses to 
Oxon, to bring me and a friend of mine unto hie House. 
Who having lost his way, as we passed through the 
Forrest of Whitchwood, and not able to recover any 
beaten Track, did very earnestly entreat me to lead the 
way, till I had brought him past the Woods, to the open 
Fieids, Which when I had refused to do, as I had good 
reason ; «lledging, that I never had been there before, 
and therefore that | could not tell which way to lead 
him : ‘ That’s strange,’ said he; ‘I have heard my old 
Master, your Father, say, That you made a Book of all 
the World; and cannot you find your way out of the 
Wood?’ Which being spoken out of an honest simplicity, 
not out of any pretence to wit, or the least thought of 
putting « blunt jest upon me, occasioned a great deal of 
merriment for a long time after.” 

The occasion of this adventure would be when 
he was compelled to leave Oxford and went to live, 
1648, at Minster Lovel with his brother, who 
— verses to the volume, signed ‘‘ Edw. 

eylyn, J.C.,& Soc. Int. Temp.” The story has 
a modern parallel: a man applied to a painter to 
make a portrait of his long-deceased father, on the 
ground that he had made a likeness of Moses. 

W. ©. B. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Great Cuesterrorp Cuurca, Essex.—The 
vicar of Great Chesterford has applied to me for 
information which I am quite unable to supply, 
and so I fly for succour to the hospitable pages of 
*N. & Q” As far back as 1856 (ah ! how quickly 
the years have passed) I was curate at Chesterford, 


. Lord Charles Hervey being vicar; and the memory 


of the pleasant days I —_ in the quiet village, 
contrasting vividly with the busy years of later life 


spent in the heart of the great City, is rekindled 
by the vicar’s letter. 

The point on which he seeks information is this. 
Great Chesterford has a large village church, con- 
sisting of nave with two aisles, chancel, and western 
tower. At some time the ancient tower fell, and 


in its fall broke down the two westernmost bays of 
the nave. It was rebuilt at the point of fracture, 
and not on the ancient site. The foundations of the 
original tower have lately been uncovered and are 
found to lie some twenty-four feet westward of the 
present meagre substitute. It is supposed that 
the catastrophe occurred about a hundred years 
ago; it could not have happened, the vicar says, 
many years before 1799. 

Of course I suggested that a search should be 
made in the Faculty Office of the diocese, as so 
important a work as the rebuilding of a church 
tower would hardly have been executed at that 
period without a faculty. It also occurred to me 
that the patron, the Marquis of Bristol, would 
certainly have been asked to assist the parishioners 
at such a critical time, and would no doubt have 
given a liberal contribution, which would be re 
corded, if not in the parish accounts, at least in 
the accounts of the steward of the marquis. [t 
appears that careful searches have been made in 
these and in other likely directions, but hitherto 
without avail. I have looked into the recently 
issued volume of topographical extracts from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and I am told that the 
usual county histories have been examined ; but 
still the question remains unanswered. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me exactly 
when the tower of Great Chesterford Church fell ? 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Latin Accouxt or Mrracies,— 
Have any of the Romans or other cultivated 
pagans who actually witnessed the miracles of 
Christ left any accounts of them or of the influence 
which they had on their belief in their own deities? 
If so, where can I find them ; if not, how is this 
accounted for ? H. R. Marswatt. 

Union Society, Oxford. 


“APRIL IS IN MY MISTRESS’ Face.”—Who is 
the author of this madrigal, set to music by 
Morley in 1593 ? C. B. Mount. 

[It seems to have been copied from Greene’s ‘ Peri- 
medes the Blacksmith’ (1588). Consult Oliphant’s 
‘Musa Madrigalesca,’ pp. 73, 74.) 


Latin QuotatTioy.— 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. 
E. A. A. J. 
(The authorship is, we believe, unknown. } 


Linen Manoractore 1n Enotanp.—Between 
the years 1695 and 1697, an experiment seems to 
have been made to foster the manufacture of linen 
in England. The company went by the name of 
the “ King and Queen's Corporation for the Linen 
Manufacture in England.” In 1695 the promoters 
hired from Sir Michael Wharton a house at Par- 
son’s Green, Fulham, “ for the use of the King and 
Queen’s Corporation for the Linen Manufacture,’ 
but for what purpose I know not. Sir Michael 
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himself resided at Parson’s Green. I shall feel 

deeply obliged to any correspondent who can 

throw any light on this project, its inception and 

ultimate end. Cuas. Jas, 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Tas First Broop Suep tae Great Civit 
War.—Under the heading ‘ William Strode, M.P.’ 
(8 §. iv. 358), Lapy incidentally men- 
tions that ‘‘ The slaughter of a small band of his 
Col. Wm. Strode s] men (at Polton Hil!) was the 

rst blood shed.” I judge from the context that 
this was a day or two previous to Aug. 11, 1642, 
but shall be glad if the exact date can be supplied. 

My reason for asking this question arises from 
the fact that I always understood that blood was 
drawn for the first time in this sanguinary conflict 
at Kilsby, in Northamptonshire. The following 
quotation on the subject is taken from a series of 
papers on ‘ The Great Civil War’ which I am now 

ublishing in the columns of the East London 

agazine :*— 

“It was on the 9th of August, 1642, that the first 
blood shed in the Great Civil War stained the soil of 
Northamptonshire, at ‘the puritanic village of Kilsby.’ 
According to the information sworn by a witness before 
the Mayor of Northampton and other gentlemen, ‘before 
sunrise, about four score troopers, armed with carbines 
and pistols, came to Killesley [Kilsby] with a trumpet 
before them,’ and further, that upon hearing the sound 
of the trumpet he ‘came and found one Thomas 
Winckles there shot dead in the brest,’‘ and one Hny 
Bafe was also killed.’ This ‘information,’ with three 
others, will be found fully set forth in Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, vol. i, p, 158. The attack on the 
= ee of Kileby took place under the direction of 

ptain John Smith, of Skilts, who had command of a 
troop of horse located at Rugby, and took an active part 
in di ing the Roundheads there, and in the sur- 
rounding villages.” 


Joun T. Paag. 
Southend-on-Sea, 


_Paropy.—Can any of your readers help me to 
discover the authorship of the following parody of 
Dryden's well-known verses }— 

Three Helens in three distant ages born, 
Greece, and thrice happy England did adorn, 
The first in grace and loveliness surpassed ; 
In wit the second, and in both the last. 
The force of Nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 
Had Troy still been, more worlds had strewn her plain, 
Had Charles still lived, he ne’er had roved again. 
Where’er to gaze upon that form 'tis given, 
Fiends own a heart, and infidels a Heaven. 
J. M. 


A Lire or Josern sy Marx Twar.—I 
am informed that Mark Twain wrote a ‘ Life of 
Joseph.’ As my bookseller states he cannot find 
the publication, I should be grateful for informa- 


* ‘The Great Civil War : How it Began and Ended in 
ad Told from contemporary sources 
Vide pt. i. 


N 
by John T, Page. 


tion as to whether such a treatise was ever written 
by Mark Twain, and, if so, the reference of the 
work in which, and by whom and where, it was 
published. 
J. Lawrence-Hamitroy, M.R.O.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

[No such work has, we believe, been published by 
Mark Twain, } 


Kixe Caartes anp THE 1642 Prayer Boox. 
—In a strange book, ‘ Veritas,’ by Henry Mel- 
ville, 1874, p. 96, there is the statement that in 
the calendar of the Book of Common Prayer on 
January 30 is “‘K. Char. Martyr.” I had the 
curiosity to look up the Prayer Book at the British 
Museum, press mark ©. 36, a. 32, and, sure 
enough, the fact is as stated. What is the ex- 

lanation? The imprint is, ‘‘ Printed by Robert 

Barker, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 

Majestie and by the Assignes of John Bell, 1642.” 
Mazzint WHEELER. 


Jackson Famity.—In Stonegrave Church, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, there is a mural 
monument to the memory of “ Thomas Jackson, of 
Nunnington, in this parish, with his wife Mary, 
&c.” He died 1702, she 1678. Their son, Thomas, 
is stated on the monument to have been Town 
Clerk of London thirteen years, and interred in 
the City, at St. Lawrence Jewry Church, in 1737, 
aged sixty-three. On the monument are the arms 
of Jackson, impaling, Party per pale indented, or 
and argent. I shall be grateful if any one can tell 
me to what family this impalement belonged, for 
any information respecting these Jacksons, 
whether any monument of the Town Clerk exists 
in St. Lawrence; and, if so, for a a 


*Prorevs anp Amapevs.’—Dean Church, in 
his ‘ Cathedral Sermons,’ p. 118, writes thus :— 

** Beyond that which is useful, and that which is true 
and that which is good, and that which is orderly and 
well-proportioned, and that which is beneficial and 
salutary, there clings > the soul of man the 
idea of what is beautiful in its infinite forms and degrees.” 

And on this he notes, ‘‘ see ‘ Proteus and Ama- 
deus,’ ch. xi.” I cannot discover what book 
‘Proteus and Amadeus’ is. Pray, ‘N. & Q,,’ 
what is it ? OC. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Aut Foors’ Day.—Can any one tell me on 
which day of the week the Ist of April fell in 
1418? Wanted also the date of the dedication of 
the first of the fourth month to All Fools—older, 


Manchester, 
[ The lst of April, 1418, was a Friday.) 


Coverter Fietps.—In a letter dated 1836 
mention is made of a leasehold property in Cover- 
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ley Fields, which came from a Mr. Ireland to his 
great-nephew Arthur Jones. Can any of your 
readers tell me where Coverley Fields are or were ? 
W. J. Wesper Jonzs, 
Clapham, Bedford, 


Romay Discoveries tn tae Tiper.—Where 
can I find a description in English of the Augustan 
inscriptions found in the river Tiber in the year 
1890 referring to the College of the Quindecemviri ? 
I believe they were unique and very interesting. 
T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 
Chester. 


Dick Enoianp was a famous gambler of the 
last century. Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ favour 
me with particulars of the life of this man? 

Lovis 

Nottingham. 


Bonner. —The mother of the persecuting bishop, 
Elizabeth Bonner, née Frodesham, died at Fulham 
in the reign of Edward VI. Can any one give the 
exact year, or add aught to the above particulars ? 

Cuas. Jas, 


Lapy Mayorsss or Yorx.—She is popularly 
supposed to be ‘‘ My Lady” for life. Is there 
apy instance on record of her “ trying it on”? 

OC. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8. W. 


Bartismat the baptism of 
a baby, its mother wished, on its return home, to 
take off its robe, as being too gorgeous for common 
uses, The nurse, however, insisted that it must 
sleep in the robe in which it was baptized, other- 
wise—— What the dreadful consequences would 
beIdo not know. What is the origin of this super- 
stition ? Is it confined to Scotland? The baptism 
took place in Dumfriesshire, of which county the 
nurse is a native. @ Y. 

Tae Quartes Famity.—A short time since I 
saw in a Bristol bookseller’s catalogue of second- 
hand books, “ Poems, by Mrs. Virginia Quarles, 
first edition, New York, 1861.” Can any of your 
readers inform me whether this lady is connected 
with the family of the poet Quarles; and, if so, in 
what way ? Tomas Birp. 

Romford, 


oF QuoratTions WANTED.— 
The gift without the giver is base. BB 
He dropped the shuttle, the loom stood still ; 
The weaver slept in the twilight gray, 
Dear heart ! he will finish his beautiful web 
In the golden light of a future day. 
C. M. 
His father allows him a hundred a year, 
And he ’ll lay you a thousand to ten. 


W 


on is attributed to Whyte Melville, 


Beplics, 


“ KOPPIE.” 
&. iv. 368.) 

I am surprised that Mz. Maraew should only 
recently have made acquaintance with a word so 
familiar as ‘‘ koppie” (sic), a word which might be 
included in that class of common ‘‘ colonialisms”’ in 
which we find trek, laager, and veldt. Like these 
three words, ‘‘ koppie”—a phonetic spelling of the 
true word kopje—is of Dutch origin, and means 
literally ‘‘ a little head.” It is applied in South 
Africa to a hillock or any slight eminence arisin 
from the surrounding plain. To use the wo 
kopje in the sense attributed by Mr. Maruew to 
Mr. Rider Haggard—“ koppies (sic) or other ston 
grounds”—is misleading, as the kopje is smoo 
and grassy quite as often as it is stony. I can 
hardly think that Mr. Haggard is responsible for 
the spelling of the word in this way; but, bearing 
in mind his grotesque rendering of Zulu names, it 
may be possible. One instance of the latter may 
suffice for the curious. Umslopogaas (whom we 
all know) bears an impossible Zulu name—no Zulu 
word, for example, ending in a consonant, The 
name Mr. Haggard was feeling for was probably 
Umblopogasi ; at any rate, itis quite certain that 
no Zulu could have ever borne the name Umslo- 
pogaas. It is curious how writers of South 
African fiction stumble over the elementary rules 
of the South African languages. I only know one 
writer of such fiction whose accuracy in these 
matters may be relied on—to wit, Mr. Bertram 
Mitford, whose ‘Gun-Runner,’ in my opinion, 
gives a more accurate picture of Zulus as they 
really are than any book I have ever read. 

Arraur Monreriors, F.R.G.S. 


** Koppie” is a very common word in South 
Africa. It means a rocky hill, of no great eleva- 
tion, usually detached, and often conical. But it 
is applied to any slight eminence in Natal. Ety- 
mologically I should say it is a diminutive of kop 
=head, which is applied to more considerable 
elevations, as we should use the word “ peak,” or, 
in Scotland, “ ben.” If I am right in my surmise, 
the word is of Dutch, not of native origin. Whilst 
on the subject I may perhaps mention that 
‘* Majuba,” which in the native language means 
** doves,” was after the disaster in which General 
Colley was killed christened by the Boers ‘‘ Col- 
ley’s Kop.” Other kops are Spitzkop, Sneeuwkop, 
Spionkop, &c. F. Trerrry (Col., O.P.). 


Since I sent you the query about this word I 
have met with it frequently in descriptions of the 
topography of Mashonaland and in intelligence 
sent by newspaper correspondents from the seat of 
war in South Africa. A better spelling of the 
word seems to be kopje. In a most interesting 
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article on Mashonaland, by Mr. Theodore Bent, 
which appears in the November Contemporary 
Review, we are told on p. 644 that “all Mashona 
villages are perched on the pinnacles of their 
rocky hills or kopjes,...,..sometimes five hundred 
feet above the plain these villages are placed,...... 
they are piles of granite.” In the first leader in 
the Daily News (Oct. 21) it is stated that “ every 
kopje is a natural fortification.” It is now quite 
clear to me that the word kopje is a Dutch dimi- 
nutive, meaning a little hill, and is related to Low 
German kop, O.E. copp, M.E. cop, meaning 
** vertex, summitas” (see Bosworth-Toller, Brad- 
ley’s Stratmann, the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
Grimm's ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v. ** Kopf,” and cp. Kluge’s 
* Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Kuppe”). For the use of cop 
in English cp. Wicliffe, Gen. viii. 5, *‘ be coppis of 
pe hillis apeeriden,” where Ailfric had translated 
enollas.” A. L, Maruew. 
xford. 


“ Koppie,” the diminutive of kop, means in Hol- 

land a little head, or little cup, and in South Africa 
also a hill. It is grammatically spelt kopje, but 
the proper orthography has been left for “‘ koppie” 
by some people who when writing followed the 
ag pronunciation, which everywhere sounds 
ike the English word ‘‘copy.” My authority 
for the foregoing is that of a Dutchman at 
Cairo during the Nile Expedition of 1884 5, when 
the word suddenly jumped from South to North 
Africa, aided by British officers whose services 
had been transferred from the one to the other, 
and people, seeing it in telegraphic despatches, 
asked one another what it meant. In further dis- 
cussion it was stated that, though in High Dutch 
the word is written kopje, in the Boer patois com- 
monly called Dutch it is not so, and it is from this 
latter that the word “koppie” has been taken. It 
was added that High Dutch differs so greatly from 
the Boer that a Hollander lately arrived from 
Europe bas much difficulty in making himself 
understood. But it is to noted that in the 
70,000 copies of ‘ The Story of an African Farm’ 
the original spelling of kopje is preserved, the 
definition given in the prefixed glossary being “ A 
small hillock, or ‘little head.’” 

Mr. Marnew does not need to be reminded 
that “coppe” was the translation of ddpis in 
Luke iv. 29, in the apparent sense of summit of 
the hill, before the substitution of “edge” and 
the subsequent happy and obvious rendering of 
brow”; nor that, as Drayton says, “cop they 
use to call the tops of many hills,” for the 
‘N.E.D. has got as far as “Cop,” and Mr. 
Maruew may have furnished the quotations. 

KILuicREw. 


In ‘ Dream Life and Real Life (“ Pseudonym 
Library,” T. Fisher Unwin, 1893), Miss Olive 
Schreiner uses this word, spelling it, however, 


kopjes. On p. 24, where it first occurs, Miss 
Schreiner gives the following explanation in paren- 
thesis :— 

“** Kopjes,’ in the Karroo, are hillocks of stones, that 
rise up singly or in clusters, here and there; present- 
ing sometimes the fantastic appearance of old ruined 
castles or giant graves, the work of human hands,” 
What is the meaning of “Karroo”? Miss 
Schreiner writes of ‘‘‘ Karroo’ bushes,” and 
Karroo’ plains.” Maorice Forman. 

46, Marlborough Hill, N.W. 


[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.] 


1893 S. iv. 263).— Unless 
the field of Waterloo be very much changed 
for the worse in the last eight years, I should like 
to enter my protest against Mr. Wacter Hamit- 
Ton’s advice to those about to visit Waterloo. 
He says, “ Don’t!” I would rather say, Let every 
Englishmen go to Belgium on purpose to see 
Waterloo, 

I was able to go to the field three times in the 
autumn of 1885, and I cannot say that I repented 
of any of my visits. The way to see the place 
properly, in my humble opinion, is this. Stud 
ihe battle beforehand in Hooper’s * Waterloo’ an 
in Baedeker ; go by train to Braine |’Alleud and 
by "bus to St. Jean. Arrived there, utilize a guide 
to point out Hougomont, &c.; then, leaving the 
guide to deliver himself of his set harangue (which 
is mostly composed of details unbistorical or 
trivial, as the account of the loss of Lord Ux- 
bridge’s leg, or annoyingly irrelevant, as the 
information about the height of the mound, its 
cubic contents, &c.) to such gaping tourists as will 
listen to him, walk over as much of the field as 
possible on foot (the field glass is a very poor sub- 
stitute), taking Hougomont first. In spite of the 
erection of the mound and the changes of time, 
many main features of the field remain as they 
were eighty years ago, and it does not require 
much imagination to picture the fierce struggle 
that took place there. Surely it is worth a long 
journey to see the old Chiteau of Hougomont, 
with its outer wall pock-marked with bullets, its 
north gate, which was so nearly forced by the 
French, and its little chapel that held the wounded 
still containing the half-burned wooden crucifix ; 
to see La Haye Sainte, taken by the French after 
desperate fighting about 4 o’clock; La Belle 
Alliance, the centre of Napoleon’s line; and 
Plancenoit, so fiercely contested by the Germans 
and the French division under Lobau—surely it is 
worth even a long journey to stand on our English 
Marathon, and feel 

Here did England help me : how can I help England? 
As for what the Belgians think—what does that 
matter toany one? The Belgian lion which they 
have ae up on the top of the mound is a fit 
symbol of their claims ; it differs from the British 
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lion, as the guide on my first visit naively and 
in all good faith remarked, by having its tail 
between its legs ! 

And as for the name, the German victory of St. 
Lambert was won by superior force, over 15,000 
French in a conflict which lasted scarcely two and 
a half hours. The French victory was won—in 
imagination. Our victory of Waterloo—so named, 
I suppose, because the winner gave the name—was 
won by 30,000 troops against 70,000, in a conflict 
of nearly nine hours’ duration ; and itis not difficult 
to see which nation has a right to name the battle ; 
and what more satisfactory and English-sounding 
name could have been chosen than that of Water- 
loo ? C. R. Harnes. 

Uppingham, 

Why ‘ Waterloo”? Mr. Hamitton wonders. 
Possibly because, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to know, the battle was fought there- 
abouts. “The position I took up in front of 
Waterloo,” writes the victor, officially. Official, 
too, is the “Return of Killed, Wounded, and 
Missing in the Battle fought at Waterloo.” 
“ Waterloo” is the sub-title of vol. xx. of the 
‘Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.’ Guizot 
(‘ Mémoires,’ i. 89) says : “ La bataille de Waterloo 
vint mettre un terme 4 notre immobile anxiété.” 
“ Waterloo, Défaite des Frangais,” Larousse has it. 
Waterloo, in fact, it is by common consent, 
* Bataille de Mont St. Jean” it was styled in the 
Moniteur of June 21. How often anywhere since? 

W. F. Water. 


It may be worth while to add to Mr. W. Hamit- 
Ton’s note on “ Waterloo in 1893,” that the general 
name by which the Germans call the battle of 
Waterloo is not the battle of St. Lambert, but the 
well-known and commonly adopted name of 
** Belle Alliance,” which clearly implies that the 
victory was never claimed for the Prussians alone, 
but regarded as due to the united efforts of Wel- 
lington’s and Bliicher’s armies, each of which had 
done its duty on that memorable day. xX. 


I observe no mention is made of an interesting 
relic, which I saw at a cottage in Waterloo in the 
year 1842, viz. the boot which Lord Uxbridge, 
afterward Marquis of Anglesey, wore during the 
battle, when he was wounded and had his leg 
amputated. I shall be glad to know whether this 
boot is still on view. J. H. B. 


Sr. Mocur’s or St. Nintan’s Istanp (8" §. iv. 
329).—Mogue is the name of Aidan, Bishop of 
Ferns, in Wexford. He was born in 558 at Inis- 
Creaghmuigh, a small island in a lake iu the 
territory of East Breffoy, which then belonged to 
Connach, and is now reckoned in Ulster, as part of 
Cavan. He is known as Aidan, Moedoc, Maod- 

» Modoc, Madoc, Mogue. And traces of his 


of Kilmadock (of which Doune is the burgh), 
where he had a monastery, and in St. Madoes in 
the Carse of Gowrie, and Balmadies, in Forfarshire. 
In 1830 (?) the Rev. Marcus Gervais Beresford, 
then Vicar of Drung and Larah, in Cavan, bought 
an extremely ancient Irish bell, which bore the name 
of Clog Mogue, or bell of St. Mogue. It was long in 
the possession of a family called Macgoveran, and 
was used occasionally in the parish of Templeport, 
where there was a church dedicated to St. Mogue, for 
the purpose of administering oathsupon. We find 
the following entry in the ‘Kalendar of David 
Camerarius’:— 

“Jan. 31, Hoc eodem die 8. Modocus Episcopus et 
Confessor Sanctitate vite et miraculis clarans in ea 
Scotize parte, que ab eodem Kilmodok (quasi locus 
Modoco sacer) indigitatur,” 

Capgrave has a life of Modoc in his ‘ Nova 
Legenda.’ And in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ will be 
found all sorts of legends, some of which Baring- 
Gould refers to in his ‘ Lives of the Saints’ under 
Jan. 31. Kitmapock. 


Scorr anp Arrosto (8 §, iv. 66, 172, 218, 
316). — Mr. Bovcurer, if he is not acquainted 
with it already, may care for the fllowing ex- 
tract 

“Sir Walter, though he spoke no foreign language 
with facility, read Spanish as well as Italian. He ex- 
pressed the most unbounded admiration for Cervantes. 
eocees He added, that he had formerly made it a practice 
to read through the ‘Orlando’ of Boiardo and the 
‘Orlando’ of Ariosto once every year.”—Mr. Cheney’s 
notes on Sir Walter Scott in Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ chap. 83. 


W. E. Witson. 


Irish (8" §, iv. 245, 336).— 

Then was it Erin’s sons, listening that cry, 

Decreed : “ The man who slays a swan shall die.” 
The author of ‘Foray of Queen Meave,’ from 
which book the above lines are taken (p. 96), 
evidently connects the superstition about the 
killing of a swan with the legend of Fiuola. 

A. L. Kyienrt. 


Norton Famity (7@ §. xi. 6, 455; 8" S. iv. 
176, 316).—I am obliged by these replies, and 
regret I cannot answer Mr. Firet’s question. I 
think Isaac Norton, of London, was probably a 
member of the family in which I am interested. 
Burke (‘ Peerage,’ &c.) calls bim “Esq,” and 
states that his daughter Pheebe, wife of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart., was widow of Horatio Birtles, Esq., 
Consul at Genoa and sometime Governor of 
Grenada, and died June 1, 1793, having had issue 
an only child, Georgiana (Gooch), who married 
Thomas Farr, Esq., of Beccles, Suffolk. 

What was the consul’s correct surname; and 
when was he Governor of Grenada? I should be 
thankful for further information re Isaac Norton’s 
family. Perhaps they were a London family, 
merely having relations in Scotland. 


BEAUvLIED. 


influence are found in Scotland, e. g., in the parish 
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‘Over toe Hints anp Far Away’ S. iv. 
388).—An answer to this question will be found in 
*N. & Q.,’ 3" S. vi. 186, 271; 5" S. vi. 128, 
232, 317; vii. 213. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Vanisnixe Loypon (8 §, iii. 446; iv. 11, 
157, 293, 373).—Hare Court, Temple.—I am 
reading Mr. R. Barry O’Brien’s weighty work, 
‘The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone’ 
(1893), and am interested to find (vol. i. p. 16) 
that Tone had in 1787 chambers in the Temple, 
4, Hare Court, on the first floor. This curious 
relic of old London is being removed, to be 
replaced, I suppose, by smart brick chambers, 
and No. 4 is one of the houses which have 
disappeared. Hare Court, which has for a 
long period been regarded as one of the 
most residential parts of the Temple, is asso- 
ciated with many famous names. Would not 
some well-informed reader chronicle in‘ N. & Q..,’ 
at a fitting time, the principal legal and other 
names connected with this interesting 7 

Herrine Pres (8 §. iii, 486; iv. 95, 214, 
375).—If your correspondent will consult White's 
* Norfolk’ he will find my authority for stating 
that the payment has been discontinued since 
1834, An old resident of the city had told me, a 
few days before I came across the statement in 
White, that he believed they had not been given 
since about that time. Besides his youthful 
“ tradition,” what other evidence has Mr. Mar- 
THEWS that the pies were given in 1837 or 1838? 
I am anxious to find when the last payment took 
place, and shall welcome any information on the 
subject. Pavut Breaver. 


_ Ericram : Pornam §. iv. 188, 333).—There 
is an inaccuracy in my statement as to Popham’s 
ms. The first issue was in three volumes, 
thon., 1774-6 ; the second, Lond., 1779, in one 
vol. 8vo., to which my reference, p. 34, was 
(Lowndes, p. 1894, Bohn). Ep. 


Tae Cuurcnine or Women (8" §. iv. 288).— 
The passage referred to by Mr. Hoorsr, in which 
the woman to be churched gives thanks “ for her 
delivery from eun-burning and moon-blasting,” 
needed no authority to “‘ remove it from the 
Prayer Book,” for, in so many words, it never 
formed part of it. Milton is alluding to Psalm cxzxi., 
“ Levavi oculos,” which, until the revision of 
1662, was used in the service for the churching of 
women, instead of, as now, Psalm cxvi. or cxxvii. 
The words on which Milton grounds his ill-timed 
and irreverent gibe are v. 6, “The sun shall 
not smite thee by dey, neither the moon by 
night.” The belief of the baneful influence of the 
light of the moon on the brain, especially in hot 


climates, is very widespread, as the word used for 
mad people, “lunatics moon- 
struck—shows. Pope, it will be remembered, 
writes in his ‘ Dunciad’ how 
The moon-struck prophet felt the madding hour, 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Milton referred to Psalm cxxi. 6, which was 
used till the last revision, in 1662, instead of the 
two now used. The term “ moon-blasting” is his 
own. ‘The reference in the Psalm is to the old 
tradition of the evil influence of moonbeams, pre- 
served to this day in the words “lunatic” and 
“lanacy.” As to the authority by which the 
change in the service was made, the committee of 
bishops for revisal consisted of— 

1. Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely. 

2. Robert Skinner, Bishop of Oxford. 

3. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester. 

4. Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of Salisbury. 

5. George Morley, Bishop of Worcester. 

6. Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. 

7. William Nicholson, Bishop of Gloucester. 

8. John Cosin, Bishop of Durham. 

F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry, 


The reference is to Psalm cxxi. 6, which has not 
been “removed from the Prayer Book.” The 
present office is simply a translation of that in the 
Sarum Manual. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tomas Morton, Dramatist (8" S. iv. 229, 
292).—Thomas Morton, gent., youngest son of 
John Morton, late of Whickham, co. Durham, 
gent., deceased, was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
July 2, 1784 (‘ Lincoln’s Inn Admission Register’). 
A memoir of him appears in Gent. Mag., May, 
1838, New Series, vol. ix. p. 551. 

The portrait of Morton (measuring 2 ft. 6 = 
2ft.), painted by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., 
originally placed in the Vernon Gallery, has been 
engraved by T. W. Hunt. 

The dramatist’s second son, John Maddison 
Morton, author of ‘ Box and Cox’ and hundreds 
of plays of the same kind, was born January 3, 
1811, at Pangbourne, Berks, where his father 
resided for thirty-five years prior to his removal to 
London in 1828. In 1832 he was appointed by 
Lord John Russell to a clerkship in Chelsea Hos- 
pital, but resigned his situation in 1840. On the 
nomination of Her Majesty he was admitted, 
August 15, 1881, a poor brother of the Charter- 
house. He died on December 19, 1891, and was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Hirwetu, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


May Dar (8 §. iii. 427, 476; iv. 38, 195, 
272, 311).—Whatever the derivation of the marsh 
English—though I have always 


marigold may be in 
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understood, or imagined from childhood, that it | 
had some reference to the Virgin Mary and gold, | 
and that such was the reason for the introduction | 
of marigold windows into Lady Chapels—there is 
no doubt that the word Caltha—the flower’s generic 
name, as Palustris is its specific—is derived from 
calathos, a cup—the marigold being cup-shaped. 
As regards the mention of the flower in Lyte’s 
* Herbal,’ Shakes runs very close in ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,’ the production of which is un- 
known, though Shakespeare's version is generally 
attributed to 1604. In this he makes Polixenes 
say (Act IV. sc. ii.) :— 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping, 
though I think that even this great observer of 
nature had got somewhat confused here. Perhaps 
he meant something like the sunflower, which 
looks like a larger kind of marigold, of which, and 
the fiction that it follows the course of the sun, 
Tom Moore has so sweetly written :— 
The Sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 
Jxo, BLouNDELLE-Burton. 

Barnes Common, 8.W. 

[Moore is anticipated in one of the loveliest “ Em- 
blems” of Wither. 


“Krrcnet” (8 §. iv. 308).—It is a pity 
that Mr. Gerisu gives no reference to show where 
he came across kitchel cakes. Had he indicated 
the source of his information, inquiry would have 
been facilitated. 

In a letter to the Hastern Daily Press of Nor- 
wich, of March 27 last, Mr. Gerisn stated that 
‘*kitchel cake is a specialty for New Year's Eve, 
said to be peculiar to one place,” and in the next 
day’s issue of the same paper I referred him to 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (ii. 82) for some 

ticulars respecting “ kichell cakes” and “ god’s- 
ichells.” Chaucer, in the ‘Sompnoure’s Tale, 
makes the frere say :— 
Gif us a busshel whet, or malt, or reye, 
A Goddes Kichil, or a trip of chese ; 
Or elles what yow list, we may not chese. 
Bailey gives “‘ Kichell, a kind of cake”; he notes 
it as an old word, but hazards no derivation. 
Webster has “‘Kechil, a little cake (obs.), Chaucer.” 
Can it be connected with coguille? Coquilles 
are an institution in Norwich during Lent ; they 
have been referred to in ‘ N. & Q.’ (5" S, ix. 87, 
151, 416), but their origin and history are still 


obscure. 

Perhaps Mrs. Gomme, who has made the sub- 
ject of local and feasten cakes a special study (see 
8 S. i, 254), can come to the rescue as 
bet and coqutlles, James Hooper. 

orw 


Cuetvey Oovrr (8" §. iv. 188, 374, 391).— 


last reference. The last lines should read, “‘ in the 
list of gentlemen to [not “ who”) have been created 


| Knights of the Royal Oak,” as the proposed order 


was never carried out. 
Sr. Davin M. Kemeys-Tynte. 
Sherwood, Bridgwater. 


Josern Nicutincae (8 §, iv. 388).—By the 
Atheneum of April 30, 1892, Joseph Nightingale’s 
name will appear in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Particulars of his life and writings 
will be found in Gorton’s ‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary.’ Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Gornam (8 S. iv. 308).—Gotham Marsh is a 
well-known spot in the parish of Westham, adjacent 
to Pevensey, but the manor house lies near to 
Magham Down, in the parish of Haileham. It 
would seem that it was at Pevensey that Andrew 
Borde wrote the ‘ Merry Tales of the Wise Men 
of Gotham.’ See Sussex Archwological Society’s 
‘Collections’ vol. vi. p. 267, and Horsfield’s 
* Sussex,’ vol. i. p. 303. Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne, 


Gotham Marsh is a well-known spot in the 
parish of Westham, adjacent to Pevensey, but the 
manor house lies near Magham Down, in the parish 
of Hailsham. C. Lesson Prince. 


The Suss. Arch. ‘Colls.’ may be their own 
expositor: “Gotham Marsh is a well-known spot 
in the parish of Westham, adjacent to Pevensey, 
but the manor house lies near Magham Down, in 
the parish of Hailsham ” (vi. 207). 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


‘Wuew June 1s Past’ (8 S, iv. 308).—Oaly 
the first of the two stanzas quoted by St. Swirnin 
is difficult. Were a conjectural admissible, 
I should propose couches in place of ‘‘ causes.” 
But in relating “orient” causally to “ rose” the 
poet evidently alludes to the fact that the damask 
rose, 80 popular in his time and so often planted 

tically in fair ladies’ cheeks, was originally 
imported hither from the Orient (see ‘N. &Q.,’ 8® 
S. iii. 88, 149, 339). I take the word to be a sub- 
stantive denoting a glow like that which suffuses 
the eastern sky at dawn, or the aurora as it is 
otherwise Thus Carew says, in another 
piece (No. 91) :— 

The perfect crimson that thy cheek doth clothe...... 

Aurora’s blush resembles. 

This facial glow is more prettily described by 
Phineas Fletcher (‘ Piscatory Eclogues,’ vii. 11) as 
a flame in rosy dye, : 
Which sweetly blushes like the morning's shame, 
In the second stanza “dividing” may be glossed 
“quavering.” ‘‘To divide” means “to run a 


Allow me to correct a misprint in my reply at the | division,” a musical term explained in most dic- 
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tionaries. A good example is in the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ i. v. 17 :— 
Most heavenly melody 
About the bed sweet music did divide. 
Shakespeare uses ‘‘ division” in this special sense 
in ‘ Romeo,’ III. v. 29 (playing also on the verb) ; 
*1 Henry 1V.,’ IIT. i. 211 ; ‘ Lear,’ I. ii. 149. The 
following, from Ford’s ‘ Lover's Melancholy,’ I. i., 
may be quoted for its appositeness :— 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. 
I hope this explanation will enable your facetious 
correspondent to take a more poetic pathological 
view of nightingale in the throat. F. Apams. 


It is clear that these verses are addressed to a 
young lady not yet arrived at her beauty’s ma- 
turity. ‘‘ Orient” is not a synonym for “ bril- 
liant,” but means, what it usually does, that which 
is about to appear. Her beauty, like a flower in 
bud, “sleeps in its cause,” that is, that which pro- 
duces it. The accurate Pope uses the word in 
precisely the same sense :— 

Here she bebolds the Chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameless Somethings in their Causes , 
* Dunciad, 
By the “sweet dividing note’’ of the nightingale 
the poet meant what Juliet meant when she says, 
** Some say the Lark makes sweet division,” that 
is, accurate division of notes. I am not defending 
the conceit ; I am only explaining it. 
J. Carrick Moore. 

Causes, in Carew’s song, is not a misprint. 
Cases would, in my judgment, be a nonsensical 
reading, whereas causes gives excellent sense. The 
reference is to Aristotle’s doctrine of the four 
causes—the material cause, out of which a thing is 
framed ; the formal cause, or the essence or idea 
of the thing; the efficient or active cause, by 
means of which it took its present form ; and the 


Jinal cause, or purpose it subserves. (See Cham- 


bers’s ‘ Encyclopzedia,’ art. ‘‘ Causality.”) We 
must suppose that the lady’s beauty was the 
** formal” cause of the rose, its essence or idea. 
The conceit smacks of the metaphysical school of 
poetry, as is natural, but it is prettier than theirs 
sometimes are. C. C. B. 


Lovisa Craystoun Nissett, Boornsy 
(8 S. iv. 328, 354).—A whole-length engraving of 
this actress ‘‘in character, quarto, artist’s proof,” 
but without the name of the painter or engraver, 
is quoted in Harvey’s ‘Catalogue of Theatrical 
Portraits, p. 31. G. F. R. B. 

Ican remember when a boy seeing this charm- 
ing actress sustaining the purt of Lord Bellamont 
(an Eton boy) at the Haymarket Theatre in 1844 
in ‘Quid pro Quo; or, the Day of Dupes,’ the 


prize comedy. This was written by Mrs. Gore, 
is said to have been selected out of ninety-seven 

ieces sent in, and a premium of 5001. awarded. 

be audience cheered the actors, perbaps the most 
excellent cast in London, but greeted the piece 
with a storm of hisses. It was, however, repre- 
sented persistently at intervals for about a month, 
and then withdrawn altogether, as ‘‘ the audience 
would none of it.” Shortly after this date (July, 
1844) Mrs. Nisbett was married, as second wife, to 
Sir William Boothby, Bart., then sixty-two years 
of age, who died in 1846. This union strongly 
resembled the marriage of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle in the ‘School for Scandal. 

The eldest son of Sir William by his first 
marriage, and his successor in the baronetcy, was 
the Rev. Sir Brooke William Boothby, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College Oxford, and after- 
wards rector of Welwyn, Hertfordsbire a benefice 
in the gift of that college and formerly held by 
Dr. Edward Young, author of ‘ Night Thoughts. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Trees THE Wortp iii. 207, 
311, 336 ; iv. 97, 211, 372).—If Mr. Patterson 
were as constant a reader as he is an agreeable 
writer in the pages of ‘N. & Q., he would have 
found at one of the references that he cites (8 S. 
iii. 336) a mention of the tree to which he ap- 
parently refers. It is probably without his in- 
tention that “ Draccena” appears for Dracena, 
** Ortona ” for Oratova, and ‘‘ Betancourt” for de 
Bethencourt ; and no one would be so priggish as 
to find fault with his spelling Tenerife with an 
additional f, notwithstanding that the natives 
manage to do without it and that the writer of the 
previous note, writing from the spot, followed 
their example, 

As Humboldt is said to have estimated the age 
of the famous old dragon-tree at from 10,000 to 
12,000 years, it is difficult, as Mr. Patrerson 
observes, to see how it could have been coeval with 
any of the Egyptian Pyramids, the earliest with 
which we are acquainted having a reputed age of 
only 6,000 or7,000 years, while that of Cheops boasts 
only 5,000 or 6,000. But Mr. Parrerson may be 
interested to know that the dragon-tree has pre- 
deceased the Pyramids. KILuicrew. 


Date or Taurtetts Execution (8" §. iv. 146, 
216, 256, 355).—In ‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ by 
John Payne Collier, only twenty-five copies of 
which, it is said, were printed, the following 
reminiscence occurs under date September 30, 
1832 :— 

**T missed the trial of Thurtell and others for murder 
in 1824, because it took place at Hertford; but it so 
happened that I know Weare, the victim. well, having 
played hundreds of games of billiards with him : he was 
a regular black-leg, and was content to do business in a 
small way if he could get no larger prey. So, as he waa 
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a good player when he liked, he used to earn a few 
shillings from me, who never risked more. I was devoted 
to the game, and, I am sorry to confess, spent all my 
spare money and time upon it. Another of my billiard 
masters, of the name of Bailey, was soon afterwards 
hanged for forgery: he was a most gentleman-like 
gambler, and dres-ed to perfection : bis tailor hanged 
him ; and I might bave hanged ~ | tailor, who, in 1817, 
forged my handwriting to a bill of exchange—the only 
one on which my name, I am glad to say, was ever seen.” 


—Part ii, p. 66. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have a copy of the Times of February 9, 1824, 
which contains Hunt’s confession, taken from the 
Weekly Dispatch. It appears he owed a grudge 
to Barber umont, of the County Fire Office, 
and it was his intention to put a bullet into him 
the first opportunity. Thurtell frequented the 
Haymarket, where his brother kept a tavern, 
‘The Anglesea.” After Weare’s murder, he was 
taken by George Ruthven, a noted Bow Street 
officer, at ‘‘The Coach and Horses,” in Conduit 
Street. W. Wricar. 

10, Little College Street, 8.W. 


A Srrixixe Facr §. iv. 345).—That dogs 
will not eat the palms of the human hand and the 
soles of the feet is well known. I remember, 
when I was with the army in Turkey in 1856, hear- 
ing of a drunken sailor who fell down in a street 
in Constantinople, and was instantly devoured by 
dogs, all except his skull, the palms of his 
and the soles of his feet. 

E, 


“ (8% §. i. 453; ii. 49, 
131, 232, 289, 398, 529 ; iii. 354; iv. 346).—Mr. 
Avaus, by his citations from ‘ Huon de Bordeaux’ 
of the oath *‘ Par Saint Cris,”seems, with much good 
faith, to prove Dr. Brewer right that Gris is for 
Cris (Christ). The oaths “Sang Sainct Gris” 
(Rabelais, iv. 9) and ‘‘ Bon gré Sainct Gris,” in 
*Le Condamnacion de Bancquet,’ support this gloss 
with some force. By the way, the oath ‘‘ Par 
Saint Gris,” in Rabelais, v. 28, appears as “‘ Par 
Saint Bon” in the MS. copy of this fifth book 
(doubtfully attributed, as a whole, to Rabelais) 
which is in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

But there is just a point, although it does not 
seem to carry a very great weight, which is not yet 
cleared up. In Rabelais, iv. 29, is the phrase, 
‘Car il [Quaresmeprenant] porte gris et froid : 
rien davant et rien darriere: et les manches de 
mesmes.” Here is an obvious parallel to our “He 
was blue with the cold.” But thereupon, in 
Burgaud des Marets and Rathery’s scholarly 
edition (Didot, 1873, ii. p. 167), is the annotation 
that there was in the parvis Notre Dame a large 
stone statue which the people of Paris, according 
to Furetiére, called ‘‘le donneur de gris,” and, 


can scarcely be Christ. Was there a confusion 
with grés, granite; or was it the “Gothic” 
colossal statue which was known as Saint Chris- 
tophe (‘Correspondance de Métra,’ 1787, vi. 425) ? 

As to Dr. Brewer's “ Cris-cross row,” it may 
very well be mere alliterative duplication. 


J. 
Selling, by Faversham. 


The two quotations given by Mr. F. Apams 
from the ‘Romance of Huon de Bordeaux’ 
demonstrate that “ Saint Crist” was an ordinary 
locution. We have, however, in our word Cree 
Church [Lane, Leadenhall Street] a still nearer 
approach to Gris== Gree. 

That Cree Church = Christ-Churchis indubitable, 
for Mr. Apams, in answer to a letter, tells me he 
has hit upon the following quotation in ‘ Notices 
of Churches in the Aldgate Ward’: ‘‘St. Katharine 
Christ-church, or, as it is commonly called, Cree- 
church.” 

In the same letter Mr. Apams tells me that 
Claude de Saintlien, 1580, distinctly states that 
Christ en Dieu was pronounced Cri t-en Dieu, and 
Jésus Christ en Dieu was pronounced Jésu Cri 
t-en Dieu. 

I presume now that my original suggestion that 
“* Ventre-saint-Gris”=«Corpus Christi, is set at 
rest. E. Copaam Brewer. 


Gorpon Famity : Fyriztp Cuvrca (8" §. iv. 
269, 372)—Mr. C. F. S. Warren expresses a 
hope in reference to the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments in Fyfield Church, while other contributors 
also notice. Here is a statement as to the church 
in its present state :— 

“ As was briefly reported in the third edition of last 
week’s Oxford Times, a calamitous fire, happily almest 
without precedent in the Oxford diocese, occurred early 
on Friday morning in the picturesque and historic village 
of Fyfield, seven miles from Oxford and five from Abing- 
don. The parish church, which is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, stands a short distance from the main road, at 
the north end of tie village, and parts of it date back to 
the middle of the thirteenth century, It is in the Middle 
and Third Pointed styles, and isted of ch 1, nave, 
north aisle, north or Golafre chapel, and a modern west 
turret. It contained several monuments of historic in- 
terest, and was altogether a church offering considerable 
attraction to archzologists, many of whom, including 
societies from places far and near, visited the edifice from 
time to time. The Golafre chapel on the north side of 
the nave is 45 ft. in length and 13ft.in width. It was 
divided from the body of the church by a massive and 
beautifully carved screen, and the chapel itself was fitted 
with oaken Miserere stalls, erected as far back as 1441, 
These ancient and most interesting objects have all been 
swept away. Passing from the Golafre chapel to the 
chancel, the visitor will find another historic tomb 
seriously damaged by the fire. This is the altar tomb 
of Catherine, daughter of Alexander, third Earl of 
Huntley, and widow of Perkin Warbeck, one of the 
Pretenders to the throne in the reign of Henry VII. 
The monument, which forms a niche in the north wall, 
close to the altar, has always been an object of in- 
terest to archaeologists, artists, and others. A lady at 


according to Piganiol, ““M. Le Gris.’ Gris here 
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the vi had, as late as Thursday, been engaged in 
sketching the tomb and collecting details concerning 
it for a correspondent who desired the information for 
an archeological work. The canopy over the tomb 
remains, and fortunately the ancient tabernacle work 
although the colours—deep blue, 
, and gold—are impaired,”—Oz/ford Times, Saturda: 
November 4, 
Ep. Marswatt. 


The ancient church of St. Nicholas, Fyfield, was 
destroyed by fire on Friday, October 27, and the 
tomb of Lady Katherine Gordon is reported to 
have become ‘a mass of ruins” (Oxford Chronicle, 
November 4). According to Lysons’s ‘ Berk- 
shire’ (p. 282) the “ brass tes” had been re- 
moved from the tomb when the book was published 
in 1813, and in Murray’s ‘ Berks’ (ed. 1882) it is 
described as “ without effigy or inscription.” 


0. E. D, 
Oxford. 


Station iv. 304).—There are other 
ecclesiastical senses in which this word is employed. 
Thus “station” =a name anciently given to the 
Wednesday and Friday fast—in Rome not of 
precept, but obligatory in the East, which has 
always been more conservative than the West. 
Again, in the Roman Missal, just at the beginning 
of certain masses, are such words as “ Statio ad 
8. Petram,” “ad S. Mariam majorem,” &c., and 
this refers to the ‘“‘ station,” or halting at certain 
churches on certain days to say certain prayers. 
Pope St. Gregory regulated the Stations in Rome, 
#.¢., the churches where the office was to be per- 
formed daily in Lent and on fasting days, as they 
now appear in the Missal. 

Another sense in which the word is used is 
found in Ireland, as referring to places where the 
clergy go from time to time to hear confessions 
and administer other sacraments, for the benefit 
of those who are a long distance from any church. 


Gerorce Angus, 
8t. Andrews, N.B, 


Mentioning the high ground at Fairlight, the 
* Hastings Guide’ of 1797 says, “ This...... was one 
of General Roy’s stations, for determining the 
relative situations of the observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris.” And, earlier still, the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1794 (p. 51), giving an account of the 
semaphore telegraph, says, “The signals are re- 
peated from one station to another.” Thus we 
may assert that the railways have not the credit of 
reintroducing the word, as a recent correspondent 
tells us a learned friend of his has conjectured. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Wetsx Srares (8 S, iv. 289).—The history of 
the nomenclature of Welsh slates lies in the dim 
past, and men who have spent their lives in the 
quarries and filled the highest offices in connexion 
with them, and who 


therefore be supposed 


to be in fall ion of the traditions of their 
trade, have failed to throw any light on this sub- 
ject. It is supposed that these names were first 
given, about 120 years ago, by General Warburton 

the then owner of the Penrhyn slate quarries, an 

whose daughter Mr. Richard Pennant married, and 
thereby became the possessor of the quarries. 
These names are indicative of sizes, and are as 
follows: ladies, 16in. by 10in.; viscountesses, 
18in. by 9in.; countesses, 20in. by 10in.; mar- 
chionesses, 22in, by 11 in.; duchesses, 24in. by 
12in.; princesses, 24in. by 14 in.; queens, 28 in. 
to 36 in. long, and of various widths. 

One important factor in determining this form 
of expressing gradation in slates must be looked 
for in the gender of Welsh nouns. I suppose it is 
generally known that there are only two genders 
in the Welsh language, and that ali things, animate 
and inanimate, are either masculine or feminine. 
The Welsh word for slate, llech or llechen, is a 
feminine noun. The Welsh q man, in his 
broken English, refers to the slate by the pronouns 
“she” and “her,” as he would do in Welsh, and 
any form adopted to express gradation in the 
articles he was handling daily must be in ay 
with his habits of thought and speech. This, 
think, accounts for the gender of these English 
names applied to slates. 

I have often thought that it would be most 
interesting to inquire into the influence of 
“ gender” on the metaphors and expressions of the 

elsh people. Joun Hocues. 


The terms seem hardly to need much explana- 
tion, if, as we read in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ s.v. “Slate” :— 

“Certain sizes are designated by names from the 

rage, such as princesses (24 in. by 14 in.), duchesses 
tos ine by 12in.), marchionesses (22in, by 11 in.), coun- 
tesses (20 in. by 10in.), viscountesses as in. by 9in.), 
ladies (16in, by 10 in.), ete.” 


But it would be interesting to have the “etc.” 


given in \ 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Your correspondent Astarte asks an explana- 
tion of the names given to various sizes of roofing 
slate. I think I am now in a position to give an 
answer. I have long had a general knowledge 
of these names; but the following quotation from 
an article in a Plymouth paper on ‘Old Delabole’ 
(published on November 2) will be authoritative 
as to the use of these names at that celebrated 

uarry, and I presume will also apply to Welsh 
dates The writer says :— 

“Each size has its name, and this is where ladies 
come in. For instance, slates measuring 24in, by 12 in. 
are princesses; and after them, each size shorter by a 
couple of inches than its predecessor, come in order, 
named duchesses, countesses, and ladies. A lower grade 


| still is known ae doubles, Promiscuous sizes, larger than 
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om and smaller than doubles, are called respec- 
ly rags and scantles.” W.SBEH. 


Scrence anp Art (8 §, iy, 322).—Sir Everard 
Home was never knighted. He was created a 
baronet in 1813, and on his death was succeeded 
by his son Capt. Sir James Everard Home, 
R.N., at whose decease, in 1853, the 
became extinct. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 17. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lament or THE Jacopitz Exite’ 
8. iv. 408).—If the poem of Mr. Swinburne to 
which Batuiot refers is ‘A Jacobite’s Exile,’ it 
will be found in ‘Poems and Ballads,’ third 
series (Chatto & Windus, 1889). 


W. D. Octver. 


Joun (1" v. 470; 8 S. iv. 203).—The 
ion and uncertainty in the notices of this 
— are even greater than G. W. M. indicates. 
e probably wrote his name Abell, like his neigh- 
bours who bore the name, not Abel, as the name is 
now usually written. There is, I believe, only one 
document known which he must have seen,—the 
contract for making the new roofs of Abbeydore 
Church, for which Viscount Scudamore was to pa: 
him one hundred and ten pounds, and to which 
both parties put their ieate. He is therein 
styled John Abell, of Sarnesfeild, carpenter. Un- 
luckily the half leaf which would contain his 
signature has disappeared. If any collector of 
autographs should find it he might restore it to the 
British Museum Add. MS. 11,044. 

Half a dozen versions of the inscription put on 
his tomb, including that sent by G. W. M. were 
— in the Hereford Times in 1886 acd 1888. 

@ best authority as to the original inscription is 
in the Blount MSS. at Belmont Priory, Hereford, 
where it appears as follows, the MS. not being 
Blount’s original, but a copy :— 

This craggy stone a covering is for an Architector’s bed 
That lofty buildings raised high yet now lyes low His 


head 
His _ and Rule so Death concludes are locked up in 
store 
Build they that list or they that wist for He can build 
nO more. 
His house of Clay could Hold no Longer 
May Heaven's joy frame Him a Stronger. 
John Abel 


vive ut vivas in vitam cternam. 
Blount, writing, I think, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, says he was the most famous 


architect of his time ; that he engraved his tomb- 
stone when above ninety years of age; that he 


built the several market houses of Brecon, Kington, 
and Leominster, and the timber work at Abbeydore ; 
that he made mills to grind corn for the besieged 
at Hereford in 1645; that Charles I. honoured him 


Y | to mistake, 


with the title of his Master Carpenter ; and that he 
died in 1674, aged ninety-seven. Much of this is 
very doubtful, but it has been largely supplemented 
by modern writers of whose additions nothing is 
of the least value, 

“ Architector” meant a competent master builder, 
who could, no doubt, design in the fashion of the 
day. There is no sign at Sarnesfield of any large 
establishment, nor should we expect it. He agreed 
to fell the timber for Abbeydore and with it to 
make the roofs. That was the usual course. He 
would move from one work to another, and would 
gain a considerable local reputation, as an intelli- 
gent country builder does now ; but he would design 
more and build less. 

In 1857 his tomb was restored by subscription. 
The slab was taken to Kington by Mr. William 
Ward, builder, and returned two weeks afterwards. 
The items in his book for driving his employer to 
Sarnesfield, two-horse team fetching the slab, getting 
stones from Bradnor Quarry, for returning the slab, 
for masons and their materials, amount to only 
2l. 17s. 6d.; he charged 31. 5s. 

The slab was evidently thinned down to 2} in., 
and the inscription, with the additions given by 
G. W. M., cut by a tombstone mason, who would 
have his separate charge. The sculptures are of 
the same date as the lettering, which it is impossible 
Tuos. 

Spring Gardens, 8.W. 

P.S. I see that 1* S, v. 470 gives a correct copy 
of the inscription, sent by Mr. J. B. WH1TBoRNs. 
This was written in 1852, five years before the 
‘* restoration.” It would be interesting to know 
whether this was copied from the stone or from 
Blount. 


Torrensam Hicu Cross §, iv. 349).—The 
localities of the Eleanor Orosses, as they have been 
taken to be, may be learnt from a passage in 
Brayley’s ‘Graphic Illustrator,’ though in other 
respects there are more trustworthy authorities :— 


“ The exact number of crosses which Edward erected 
for his deeply lamented consort is uncertain, nor is 
there any m record from which the fact can be 
ascertained. No entry has been found on the rolls of the 
Tower, of the 19th, 20th, and 21st of Edward I. relating 
to them ;* nor have we any wardrobe accounts from 
which the desired information may be obtained. Some 
writers have stated the number at thirteen, viz., Lincoln, 
Newark, Grantham, Leicester, Stamford, Geddington, 
Northampton, Stony-Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, 
St, Alban’s, Waltham, West-Cheap (Cheapside), and 
Charing (Charing Cross), but it is very questionable 
whether Woburn should be included in the list, as in 
that instance the funeral procession must have deviated 
considerably from the direct road to Lincoln to have 
rested there,” —1834, pp, 177, 178. 


But there is a more recent account of the 


“* Vide Britton’s ‘ Architectural Anti ities,’ vol. i. 
. 25, note ; from information contribu by the late 
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expenses of the executors of Queen Eleanor in the 
* Manners and Household Expenses of England in 
the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’ presented 
to the Roxburghe Club by Beriah Botfield, 1841; 
see also Archceologia (vol. xxviii., Parker’s ‘Glossary 
of Architecture’). 

More recently A. Rimmer, in his ‘ Ancient 
Stone Crosses of England,’ 1875, pp. 36, 37, has : 

“Tottenham Cross, again, is a type of a totally dif- 
ferent kind, and is here introduced asa contrast. The 
oy my structure is comparatively modern—or at least it 

the old cross cased round. The ancient cross is 
familiar to us from the old-fashioned prints in which the 
earlier Georgian dresses appesr, and also mail-coaches; 
it belongs to the type of solid crosses, like miniature 
— hese seem to prevail more in the Eastern 

unties, and of them the Eleanor examples are pre- 
eminent among all others in the kingdom for their grace 
and beauty. Greatly inferior as this cross is in every way 
° the Eleanor Crosses, it is a pleasant object by the road- 

e,”” 

Ep. Maksuatt, 


Tottenham High Cross has nothing whatever to 
do with Queen Eleanor. Her body did not pass 
through Tottenham, and this cross is not adorned 
with the arms of Castille Leon, which all hers 
were. There were originally fifteen of these 
lovely crosses, but only three remain—at Gedding- 
ton, Northampton, and Waltham. 

Wa. Robinson, the authority upon Tottenham, 
gives the list, —Herdby, Lincoln, Newark, Leicester, 
Northampton, Stony-Stratford, Dunstable, St. 
Albans, Waltham, Cheapside, Charing, Grantham, 
Stamford, Geddington, Woburn. 

The Tottenham High Cross is a poor starveling 
thing. It was a mere wayside cross; it is not even 
a market cross, for no known market was ever 
held at Tottenham. In 1580 it was a wooden 
column cap in lead. Dean Wood in 1600 set 
a brick one, and the inhabitants have now stuccoed 
it. The whole place is vulgarized. The last 


twenty years have ruined it. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, 


The index to the first fifty volumes of the 
Archeologia informs me that a list of the Eleanor 
Crosses is to be found in vol. xxix. p. 172. 

ASTARTE. 


Crarenpon Park (8" §, iv. 328).—Clarendon 
Park and Clarendon House, Piccadilly, were two 
distinct places, Clarendon Park is near Salisbury, 
in Wilts. It was formerly a royal residence, and is 
remarkable as being the spot where Henry II. 
summoned the great Council in 1164, and from 
which emanated the celebrated edicts so well known 
as ‘The Constitutions of Clarendon.” Edward 
Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, took bis title from 
it. Clarendon Park was sold by his son Henry, 
second earl, to Peter Bathurst, brother of the first 
Earl Bathurst, and is now the property of his 
descendant, Sir Frederick Harvey Bathurst, It 
was Clarendon House, Piccadilly, that was sup- 


| 


posed to have been built with money given to 
Henry, second Earl of Clarendon, as a bribe for the 
sale of Dunkirk ; but is it established that Lord 
Clarendon did receive 20,0001. on the sale? He 
solemnly avers that he “ never before, or in, or 
after the transaction received the value of half a 
crown for reward or present or any other considera- 
tion relating to that affair.’ 
Constance Rosse. 


This was the ancient royal manor of Clarendon, 
granted to Sir Edward Hyde, who took thence his 
title of Earl of Clarendon. It lay about two miles 
from Salisbury, and Sir Roger de Claryngdon, an 
illegitimate son of the Black Prince, took his name 
thence. After the reign of Edward III. it seems 
to have were eut of royal favour, though still 
occasionally visited by later monarchs ; but from 
Henry I. to Edward III. was its palmy time, and 
the famous Constitutions of Clarendon were enacted 
here. It now belongs to the Bathurst family. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


This estate, from which Lord Clarendon took 
his title, is two miles from Salisbury, and was 
originally a royal domain and a favourite residence 
of the kings of England from the reign of Henry I. 
to that of Edward III. It was granted by Ed- 
ward VI. to the Earl of Pembroke, and on its 
reversion to the Crown was conferred on the Duke 
of Albemarle, from whom it was purchased by 
Lord Clarendon. The famous Constitutions of 
Clarendon, by which Henry II. sought to curb the 
growing power of Becket, were enacted here in 
1164. Pepys incurred the displeasure of Clarendon 
in connexion with the cutting down of some timber 
in this park, and some amusing references to this 
are made in his ‘ Diary. 

Epwarp M. BorrajJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Maevetism anp Gaartic (8* S. iv. 308).—The 
delusion referred to is one of the exploded ideas 
mentioned in Pror, Tomuinson’s interesting note 
on ‘The Stone that Loveth Iron’ (see 8" S. iv. 
221). Sir Thomas Browne refutes it in his ‘Vulgar 
Errors,’ bk. ii. chap. iii., where he says :— 

“ But certainely false it is wnat is commonly affirmed 
and beleeved, that Garlick doth hinder the attraction of 
the Loadstone; which is notwithstanding delivered by 
grave and worthy Writers; by Pliny, Solinus, Ptolomy, 
Plutarch, Albertus, Mathiolus, Rueus, Langius, and 
many more. An effect as strange as that of Homers 
Moly, and the Garlick the gods bestowed upon Ulysses, 
But that it is evidently false many experiments declare. 
For an Iron wire heated red hot and quenched in the 
juyce of Garlick, doth notwithstanding contract a verti- 
city from the earth, and attracteth the Southerne point 
of the Needle, If also the tooth of a Loadstone be 
covered or stuck in Garlik [sic], it will notwithstanding 
attrect and animate any Needles excited and fixed in 
Garlick untill they begin to rust, doe yet retaine their 
attractive and polary respects.” 
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The concluding sentence of the above is not 
clear, Ought we for “any” to read “and,” pre- 


ceded by acomma? My extract is from the first | P° 


edition. Cc. C. B. 


John Baptist Porta, in his ‘ Natural Magic’ 
(1658), p. 211, states :— 

“ Plutarch saith that Garlic is at great enmity with 
the Load«tone, &c., that if the Loadstone be smeared 
with Garlic, it will drive Iron away from it, &c, When I 
enquired of mariner whether it were so, &c., they said 
they were old wives’ fables, &c,”’ 

The ‘Complete English Physician; or, the 
Droggists Shop opened by William Salmon’ 
(1693), ch. xxv. p. 182, writing of the loadstone, 
gives the following :— 

“Martinus Rulandus saith that Onions and Garlick, 
as also the Adamant or Diamond hurt its force, hinder 
its attractive power, and rob it of its virtue of drawing 
Iron, to which Renodzeus agrees, but this is all lies,” &c. 


Joun 


stliscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Heptameron ; or, the Tales of Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre. Newly Translated, with ap by George 
Saintsbury, M.A. 5 vols. (Printed for the Society of 
English Bibliophiliste.) 

A KEW edition of the ‘ Heptameron’ has been issued by 

what is called the Society of Bibliophilists, a sufficiently 

obvious imitation of the Parisian Société des Bibliophiles 

Francais or the Librairie des Bibliophiles. To the 

society last named the public owes an edition in four 

volumes of the French text, a work which, though 
retty and prized for the illustrations by Léopold 

) is inferior in all respects to the English work. 

The first French edition, with the copperplate illustra- 

tions from the designs of Freudenberg and Dunker, pub- 

lished at Berne 1780-1. is one of the books of the last 
century moet in demand among collectors, A fine copy 
sold in London a couple of years ago by auction for 
twenty guineas. This ie the work the illustrations to 
which are now reproduced. The sharpness and beauty 
of the plates are preserved, and the edition is elegant and 
tasteful in all respects. Translation though it be, the 
letterpress is preferable to that, wretchedly corrupt, of the 

Berne edition. It is based upon the text by M. Le Roux de 

Lincy, obtained by a collaboration of ear!y manuscripts, 

Paris, 1853-4; is enriched with notes by successive 

editors, including the English translator ; and supplies 

an engraving of a somewhat grim portrait of the author 
by Clouet, preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 

Paris. To a large public, including amateurs of eigh- 

teenth century art as well as students of Renaissance 

literature, the work will commend itself as one of the 
most trustworthy and elegant editions ever iseued. 

Some difficulty has been felt in accepting aa the 
author of tales most of which are free, while one or 
two are coarse, a princess so pious, and in some senses 
heroical, as Margaret of Navarre. One abominable 
scandal promulgated concerning her met with little 
belief, is antagonistic to the whole character of her life, 
and obtains no credit from the English editor or from 
Mr. Saintebury, whose essay on the ‘ Heptameron’ is 
reprinted as an introduction to the edition. From the 
kind of quasi-chivalrous worship and courtship extended 
to women in Renaiseance times she was not averse. Her 


character, however, was admired and respected, she wae 
the great | of poets, and the chief protector of the 
reecuted Huguenots. Her own poems, though their 
inspiration may be doubted, are at least wholly edifying. 
Their piety is almost beyond precedent. The ‘ Miroir 
de l'Ame Pécheresse’ breathes the most devout faith, 
with a sort of spiritualistic pietism that awoke the 
wrath of the Sorbonne, and Margaret needed the per- 
sonal interference of her brother the king to save her 
from censure and insult. No less pious were other 
poems in the ‘ Marguerites de la Marguerite des Prin- 
cesses.’ ‘To this worthiest of women we none the less 
owe a book which, while it has obtained the praise of 
scholars, bas raised the bile of a few and moved the 
astonishment of many. The difficulty in reconciling the 
*‘ Marguerites de la Marguerite’ and the ‘ Heptameron ’ 
soon vanishes. Coarseness such as is depicted was in 
the life and manners of the day, and lasted in England 
to the time of Smollett, As regards freedom of narra- 
tion, though unconventional pictures are exhibited, 
immoral relations are invariably condemned, There ig 
no tampering with or palliating vice, and the love that 
is extolled is always virtuous. fn this respect the book 
differs from the ‘Decameron’ and from other collec- 
tions of tales with which it is constantly compared. 
For the age in which it appeared it was pure and almost 
decorous, and though the licentious doings of the friars 
are held up to condemnation and ridicule with a zeal 
worthy of Henri Estienne in the ‘Apologie pour Hero- 
dote,’ supreme reverence is always shown for religion. 
Fully to recognize the character of the ‘ Heptameron ’ 
one should put it by the side of ‘ Pantagruel,’ ‘ Le 
Moyen de Parvenir,’ and other works of the same period. 
The illustrations meanwhile now reproduced, though 
they bave nothing to do with the character of the 
author, are far less pronounced than those to the 
farmers general edition of La Fontaine. In typo- 
graphical respects the volumes are delightful. An index 
and a bibliography of the ‘Heptameron’ add greatly to 
their utility and value, 


The Last Earls of Barrymore, 1769-1824. By John 
Robert Robinson. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tue “ Norman-Milesian” house of Barrymore attained 
its culminating point in Richard, seventh earl, and it is 
with his fortunes that Mr. Robinson is principally con- 
cerned, Beyond a general eccentricity of conduct, the 
predominant feature in which was swindling, Richard, 
sixth earl, was not specially noteworthy. Concerning 
Henry, eighth earl, there is one pleasant thing to say— 
viz, that in him, “God be thanked,” the Barrymores 
ended. The deeds of the seventh earl, however, have 
been found worthy of a record which no one will 
grudge him, They are told in a book that is eminently 
readable and entertaining, and one, moreover, that casts 
a fierce light upon the close of last century, when the 
insensate proceedings of the French proletariat were 
surpassed in indecency by those of the English aristo- 
cracy. Among the chosen friends of the Regent few 
enjoyed a reputation for eccentricity and bad taste 
higher than Richard, seventh Earlof Barrymore. Roué, 
gambler, drunkard, spendthrift, sportsman, cricketer, 
amateur actor, “ bruiser,” whip, jockey, M.F.H., M.P., 
cock-fighter, the friend and patron of the infamous 
Anthony Pasquin, he may claim to be the Napoleon 
of recklessness and debauchery. His practical jokes 
deserved castigation, which, indeed, was occasionally 
administered, and would more often have been oncoun- 
tered had not his lordship kept at hand a prize-fighter 
to answer for his “ waggeries.”” A sample of the jokes he 
perpetrated is the following. An unfortunate driver of 
a conveyance having accidentally killed himself, Lord 
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Barrymore and his friends conveyed the body into the 
room in which travellers, man and wife, were sleeping, 
and left it betweenthem, His proceedings seem at times 
to have proved too much for his royal friend and patron, 
who, though not specially remarkable for squeamishness, 
more than once showed him “ the cold shoulder,” 

To his conduct of amateur theatricals it is due that 
his name survives and that his reputation is remotely 
connected with literature and art. His racing achieve- 
ments are duly chronicled in sporting annals. The 
theatre, however, he erected in the Berkshire parish of 
Wargrave acquired a not wholly unmerited popularity, 
Here his lordship used himself to act, together with 

t. Wathen and other amateurs. Its managers were 
Anthony Pasquin and John Edwin the younger, and 
many artists of reputation, including Mrs, G 
Incledon, Munden, and the like, took in the repre- 
sentations, A second theatre, erected by Lord Barry- 
more in London, obtained also a certain measure of 
celebrity. The Wargrave theatricals were, however, 
the most conspicuous of their date, and their papew 
still, in a sense, survives, Lord Barrymore's deat 
won a certain amount of condonation for his iniquities 
and follies. While escorting, on military duty, some 
French prisoners to Dover, he drove in a gig, taking 
with him a gup, loaded for the purpose of shooting wild- 
fowl. A jolt of the vehicle caused this weapon to go 
off, the charge entering the earl'sbrain. Mr. Robinson's 
record of his lordship's doings is very animated and has 
more interest than most romances, [tis illustrated with 
a view of the theatre at Wargrave and with other plates, 
including a satirical picture of the earl as the “ Maecenas 
of Scrubs and Scaramouches,” It is to be regretted that 
the reading of the volume has been careless, On minor 
blunders it is not necessary to comment, We are fairly 
puzzled, however, when we meet with a date such as 
“ December 12, 1633,” read of a writer called Machievel, 
and find a quotation such as the “ mackless fabric of a 
vision.” 


Horace Walpole: a Memoir. By Austin Dobson, 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
TuREE years ago a fow oy appeared in England of 
a memoir of Horace Walpole from the pen of Mr, Austin 
Dobson, published in America in a sumptuous form. By 
those fortunate enough to possess a copy the book has 
been, and is, highly prized, and a few favoured organs of 
criticiem spoke warmly in its favour. It is, indeed, as 
was to be expected from Mr. Dobson's grace of style, his 
assiduous scholarship, and his unparalleled knowledge of 
the epoch, a model monograph, It has now, with a re- 
vised narrative and bibliography of Walpole and with 
additional notes, been introduced in a delightful shape to 
the general reader. A few well-selected illustrations, 
including portraits, plans of Strawberry Hill, and auto- 
graphs, add to the attractiveness of a book that every 
lover of eighteenth century literature will hug to his 


Manners and Customs of the French, 1815, (Leadenhall 
Press and Henry Sotheran.) 
Tats quaint and curious illustration of French manners 
at the time of Waterloo is reprinted from the scarce 
original printed for the author by T. Sotheran, It con- 
sists of a short correspondence between a prejudiced old 
City baronet and alderman and his nephew, whom he has 
allowed to visit Franee, and is illustrated with ten designs 
taken on the spot and coloured by hand. In these, which 
are in the Rowlandson style, the attraction of the book 
consists. The letters, which are anonymous, exhibit no 
brilliant literary ability. Mr. Henry Sotheran, by whom 
they are edited, remembers hearing his father say that 
theyare by one Benjamin Rotch, a Middlesex magistrate, 


and suggests that the mystery may yet be threshed out 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ If any reader of this notice 
ses information on the subject, he is invited to send 
it. The pictures are very happy. They present, among 
other subjects, a view of French diligences, one of a 
= at Havre, a nymph of the Palais Royal, a 
rench man of fashion, a conjuror on the Boule 
&c. They are very clever satires, capitally painted, 
not too much caricatured, The original work has long 
been scarce, and the present reprint, which is a genuine 
curiosity, is issued in a very limited edition, Amateurs 
of curious books will do well to look early after a copy of 
a work sure to become shortly a rarity. 


Mr. B. W. Greenrretp, F.S.A., has reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club an admir- 
able essay on ‘ The Encaustic Tiles of the Middle Ages.’ 
Some of the loveliest of these are reproduced. 


Mr. Exuior Stock announces for immediate publica- 
tion ‘Llantwit Major: a Fifth Century University,’ by 
Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., in which an account is given of 
the earliest university founded in Wales. The work 
will be copiously illustrated. The same firm announces 
@ new series of ‘ Popular Ancestral Tablets’ for record- 
ing pedigrees, 

Messrs. Eason & Son, of 80, Middle Abbey Street, 
Dublin, have issued a series of ‘ Professional Note Books,’ 
which are likely to be of highest service to the ecientifie 
man. No, 6052, size 7} in. by 44 in., has a vowel index 
in front, a eS &c., is suited for the pocket; 
No. 12081, 9 in. by 7} in., is for the desk, is ruled faint 
and margin, interleaved throughout, and strongly balf- 
bound in morocco. While adapted to general use, these 
publications strongly recommend themselves to medical 
men. 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following nolices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
— Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Kataiern Warp (“ Crocodile’s Tears ").—There is an 
old belief that the crocodile shed tears and beguiled its 
victims within its reach. 

Dr. Geo. A, (Nice).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. iii, 
495 ; iv. 238. 

J. Hooper (“ Address Wanted ”).—Mason's Science 
College, Birmingham. 

398, col. 1, 1. 2, for “ p. 133” read 
135. 

Exratum.—P. 407, col. 2, }, 30, for “miner” read 
minor. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of 


Literary Men,| W 


Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- | 
sible. The object of the a oy is to lend its con- 

siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers | 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em-| 
barrassed in their work. 


We reply to all. 


Among literary men, learned men, professo: 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures an 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and | 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there | 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written | 
many letters—he has not obtained the information | 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence | 
comes a quotation which his memory does not) 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a) 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a) 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- | 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, | 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or'| 
museums or other collectors can give him hints | 
or supply documents which will help him in his| 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can | 


| acquisitions of the libraries and 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so | waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
— and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
hatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, — and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries > 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 

ds to its attraction and variety. 


In its news part L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researche 
archives an 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 


| mitting it to that paper. 


L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 


Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 


find, and consulted all easily available works of| 16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 


reference, and yet is at a standstill. 


Here comes in| 5 francs. 


For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- | Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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A SELECTIOW FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE and ELEGANT 


“It would be difficult to CHRISTMAS PRESENT. “So convenient in form and 
find a more appropriate holi- THE POCKET EDITION OF ae got wor 
day gift than these two cases, ’ t deserves to be extensively 
mah ok — complete works W. M. THACKERAY NS) WORKS, popular. The whole set in 
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